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S. A. GORLINSKY presents 


MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS 


FIRST LONDON CONCERT APPEARANCE 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd, at 8 p.m. 





SUNDAY, SEPT. 13th 


GYORGY 
CZIFFRA 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CONDUCTOR: 
ALEXANDER GIBSON 


Overture, Russlan and Ludmilla 
Piano Concerto 


- Symphony No. 4 in F minor 





5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 12/6, 15/-, 21/- 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


General Manager: T. E, BEAN, C.B.E. 


S. A. GORLINSKY presents 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 30th 0 
at 8 p.m. q 


ANATOLE 
FISTOULARI 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MUSIC FROM THE BALLET 


Scheherazade Rimsky-Korsakov 
Swan Lake Tchaikovsky 
Danse Macabre Saint-Saens 
Bclero Ravel 


Tickets: 
5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 12/6, 15/- 





BOOK NOW from Royal Festival Hall Box Office (WAT 3191) 
and usual agents. 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
General Manager: T. E. BEAN, C.B.E. 





PHILHARMONIA CONCERT SOCIETY 


Artistic Director: WALTER LEGGE 


MOZART 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO 


(Concert performance) 


Monday, 28th September, at 7.30 p.m. 


CAST INCLUDES: 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF ANNA MOFFO 
FIORENZA COSSOTTO EBERHARD WAECHTER 
GIUSEPPE TADDEI IVO VINCO 
PIERO CAPPUCCILLI RENATO ERCOLANI 


Conductor: 


CARLO MARIA GIULINI 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


(Leader: Hugh Bean) 
MEMBERS OF THE 
PHILHARMONIA) CHORUS 


Guest Chorus Master: ROBERTO BENAGLIO 





Tickets: 63/-, 42/-, 30/-, 25/-, 21/-, 15/-, 10/6 
from Royal Festival Hall (WAT 3191) and usual agents. 


18th and 20th October: DON GIOVANNI 
Conductor: Dr, Otto Klemperer 
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TIT0 GOBER... 
VICTORIA DE 10S ANGELES 


ORCHESTRA OF THE OPERA HOUSE - ROME 
conducted by GABRIELE SANTINI 





Drawing by TITO GOBBI of 
himself in the titie role. 


lari Schiech 


PUCCINI 
Libretto available ALP1726 MONO 
ASD295 STEREO 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


EMI Records Ltd. 
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BORIS CHRISTOF 


TERESA STICH RANDALL - NICOLAI GEDDA 
LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRA 
conducted by IGOR MARKEVITCH 





3 records in presentation box. 


Records cannot be purchased ALP1613-4-5 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Principals: 
JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. ANNE WOOD 
Musical Director: PETER GELLHORN 


Staff includes: 
VILEM TAUSKY, ANTHONY BESCH, JANI STRASSER, BRIAN WAY 


FULL TRAINING FOR THE OPERA STAGE 
FOR SINGERS 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR 
STUDENT CONDUCTORS AND PRODUCERS 
Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available for 1959/60. 
Full particulars from: 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 
Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerioo 4424. 








RODOLFA LHOMBINO 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Permanent purity and power ensured by 
tuition based on the Italian school of singing. 
Coaching for Opera, Oratorio, Lieder, 
Musical Comedy, B.B.C., T.V. and Concerts. 


Write: Wigmore Hall Studios, London, W.1 or xinaston 6666. 




















THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN 


Two cycles of 


DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN 
Conductor: FRANZ KONWITSCHNY 
September 18, 23, 26 and October 2: October 5, 6, 8 & 10 
with Hans Hotter, Wolfgang Windgassen, Astrid Varnay 


(first cycle) and Martha Médl (second cycle) 


BOOKING NOW OPEN 
Full details from the Box Office: COV 1066 
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Entertainment 
in Russia 
FAUBION BOWERS 


A racy and readable report on the 
theatre arts in the Soviet Union— 
opera, drama, ballet, the cinema, the 
circus and the puppet stage—abso- 
lutely up-to-date and thorough. Of 
Mr Bowers’ Theatre in the East, 
Illustrated London News said “A 
fascinating book. It can be heartily 
recommended even to those who are 
tepid about dancing and drama, and 


who neither like nor understand 
the East.” 60 halftone illustrations. 
227 pp. 42s 


Operas of Wagner 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 


The aim of this book is to give lovers 
of opera a clear understanding of the 
works in the Wagnerian 
Technicalities have been 
7s 6d 


several 
repertoire. 
avoided as far as possible. 


Opera Tunes 
to Remember 
FLORENCE M. CLARK 


The principal themes, the stories and 
characters, and a gramophone record 
list of 18 operas are here attractively 
presented. Illustrated. 8s 6d 




















This distinguished 
American publication 
covers the entire world 


of recorded music ! 


HIGH FIDELITY is the one American 
monthly periodical with an outlook on 
the world musical scene. It is a maga- 
zine for lovers of all music, with frequent 
emphasis on opera—as it is sung on the 
great stages from the Met to Milan .. . 
from Sadiler’s Wells to the Staatsoper. 


What a delightful reading treat awaits 
you in each issue. Opera lovers, during 
past months, have enjoyed these widely- 
discussed articles: Victoria Sat Here (in 
celebration of Covent Garden’s Royal 
Opera House’s 100th os nana re 


Germany’s Renovated Opera . When 
Singing Was a Monster’s Art . . . Hear- 
ing Opera in Stereo. 


Each. issue of HIGH FIDELITY brings 
you articles like these written by 
renowned authorities . . . plus reviews of 
ail the latest record releases . . . news 
from music centers throughout the world 
. . reports on high fidelity sound equip- 
ment, tested both in’ the home and in the 
laboratories. 
You don’t have to send to the States to 
order HIGH FIDELITY. Just clip the 
handy coupon—it will bring you the next 
twelve issues for only £2 Ss. 0d.—includ- 
ing postage from the U.S. 
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| To: HIGH FIDELITY, c/o. McGraw Hill 
| Publishing Co., Ltd., 95 Farringdon St., 
j London, E.C.4 

| Please enter my subscription to HIGH 
| FIDELITY for one year (12 issues). I 
j enclose £2.5.0 in full payment—including 
j Postage from the U.S. 
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GIUSEPPE TADDEI AS DR, DULCAMARA ” Photo: Brio Piccagliani 
ROSANNA CARTERI LUIGI ALVA ROLANDO PANERAI 
GIUSEPPE TADDEI ANGELA VERCELLI 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan conducted by 
TULLIO SERAFIN 


330X1649-50 (MONO) SAX2298-9 (STEREO) Available from September 4th 
(Recorded in co-operation with ‘E.A. Teatro alla Scala’, Milan) Libretto in preparation 








Photo: Luciano Ferri 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Alceo Galliera 
MOZART ARIAS Vol. 2: ‘LE NOZZE DI FIGARO’ ‘DON GIOVANNI’ 
‘cOsi FAN TUTTE’ ‘DIE ENTFUHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL’ 
3301063 (Available from September 4th) 


33) R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 5 


(Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Lid.) 


E.M.L. Records Ltd. 8-11 Great Castle St., London W1 
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Comment 

In this issue we report on the third Sadler’s Wells season of the 
New Opera Company ; and with something of a shock realize that Dalla- 
piccola’s // Prigioniero is the first Italian opera composed since Turandot 
to reach the London stage. Once upon a time people wanted to hear new 
operas: great prima donnas would come to London with the latest score 
by Sigr Donizetti or Bellini in their trunks. Today the gulf between our 
great singers and our leading composers seems almost complete. 

The announcement that Covent Garden hopes to stage Shostakovich’s 
Lady Macbeth of Mtensk next summer is heartening. But the outlook 
for British opera is bleak: neither Covent Garden nor Sadler’s Wells has 
announced a single British work for next season. Now, as we recalled in 
last month’s Comment, the Covent Garden Trust was established ‘to 
train a native company that would base its work on a repertory of 
foreign opera in translation in the hope that if it succeeded in establish- 
ing a genuine national style of presentation it would attract native 
composers and librettists to write for it. In this way a corpus of English 
works might gradually be built up’. 

And in early years Covent Garden did well by British opera: with 
Peter Grimes, The Olympians, The Pilgrim’s Progress, Billy Budd, 
Gloriana, Troilus and Cressida and The Midsummer Marriage. But there 
the list ends. Three seasons have passed without the creation of a single 
British opera at Covent Garden, and a fourth is upon us. Meanwhile at 
Sadler’s Wells Nelson and The Moon and Sixpence have come and gone. 

How different from America. There (see report in last month’s 
OPERA) for two years running a fairly long spring season of contemporary 
native operas at the New York City Center has drawn audiences far 
greater than spring seasons did when they were given to the standard 
repertory. Generous grants from the Ford Foundation made this achieve- 
ment possible—and have provided for a third season as well as a tour 
next year. Financially, the situation is not comparable to ours. But what 
has relevance for us is that in a city where, as in London, operatic 
interest is focused primarily on the 19th century repertory, there has 
been found an audience for contemporary native opera when it is 
presented in this special, out-of-season way. 

The reasons why Covent Garden’s early idealism has gradually 
yielded to pursuit of another aim—successful presentations of the inter- 
national repertory, both standard works and rarer ones, with the 
generous participation of foreign artists—are easily appreciated. Bluntly, 
British operas have been bad box office. Yet the result of this altered 
policy means that the climate which could inspire native composers, and 
which certainly seemed to exist five years ago, has now been lost. We 
wonder whether it would not be possible to extend the all too brief 
New Opera season into a ‘festival’ of contemporary opera, to which 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells would give their fullest support, while 
they and the English Opera Group might also lend whole productions as 
well as singers. Already there are enough British operas to justify such a 
season ; and its existence would be the finest stimulus to the emergence 
of still more. 
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Opera on the Gramophone 
8— Andrea Chenier’ 
By William Mann 


On the stage Andrea Chénier can be a tremendously exciting 
experience; strong characterization even in the many small roles; a 
vigorous, diversified plot full of atmosphere and incident; and a store- 
house of purple patches. If you remember, as you look and listen, that it 
had its premiére in the same year as La Bohéme, its musical strength 
seems all the more remarkable—how much of the music looks forward 
to Tosca!—and you wonder why Giordano didn’t become as distin- 
guished an opera composer as Puccini. 

But he didn’t, and listening to Chénier on the gramophone one can 
hear why. The best moments of Chénier are superb, and quite individual 
—Giordano’s style is fundamentally more direct and diatonic than 
Puccini’s—but his invention was spasmodic. When the stage is taken 
away and you are left alone in the room with the music, the note- 
spinning passages, in which the orchestra runs on without saying any- 
thing in particular, stick out a mile; and you are made aware, too, that 
the pseudo-pastiche of 18th century music, though charming as a back- 
ground to a lively and colourful stage performance, is not in itself quite 
up to standard. 

Even so, it is an enjoyable opera to listen to, and the /ongueurs are, 
as the Irishman said, pretty short: there’s always a succulent passage 
waiting round the corner. The current Decca LP set (LXT 5411-2) gives 
a lot of pleasure, not only because it is cast from strength, but because 
the performance as a whole is full of vitality and atmosphere. Tebaldi, 
Del Monaco, and Bastianini are the three principals, a trio of rum- 
bustious voices, each at his or her 
best in the impassioned vocal 
rhetoric, fortissimo con somma 
passione, that abounds in Chénier. 
For me Tebaldi’s voice always 
carries an undertone of fish-wife’s 
rasp that mars the illusion of a 
high-born demoiselle, but she gives 
some affecting singing in the love 
duet ‘Ora soave’ and elsewhere ; 
there is plenty of heart, and plenty 
of voice, if not much subtlety. The 
same goes for Del Monaco who 
gives a thrilling performance, if 
you don’t let your mind dwell on 
other interpreters of the famous 





Umberto Giordano 








The first cast of ‘Andrea Chénier 
at La Scala in 1896. Giuseppe 
Borgatti as Chénier, Evelina Car- 
rera as Maddalena, Mario Sam- 
marco as Gérard 


solos. Bastianini’s portrayal of 
Gérard is no less robust and no 
less spontaneous, but rather more 
impressive because there is more 
variety of nuance and colouring: 
what mingled emotions he con- 
trives to suggest, perfectly clearly, 
in the outburst (from his famous 
monologue) ‘Un servo obbediente 
di violenta passione! Ah, peggio! 
Uccido e tremo, e meutre uccido 
io piango!’. Gérard is not a prole- 
tarian Scarpia, as many singers of 
‘Nemico della patria’ suggest. The 
interest of the character is that he 
has finer feelings, and a_ social 
conscience, as he admits ruefully 
in the last section of the same 
monologue. This is what makes his 
later duet with Maddalena really 
significant. 

The smaller parts are so-so, 
but alive, and Gavazzeni’s con- 
ducting, though not distinguished 
(there is some ragged playing, and 
the chorus is a let-down), sustains 
tension to keep you interested in 
what comes next. Taken all in all, 
I find the set more pleasurable 
than H.D.R. did when he reviewed 
it in OPERA. Maybe my taste is 
more lowbrow where Andrea 
Chénier is concerned. I echo his 
remarks about unrhythmical or 
pitchless vocalization ; most inter- 
preters of this opera do the same 
now and then. The Decca set is 
out and away superior to the at 
present deleted Nixa—Urania set 
(Sacchi/Sarri/Serra) which was 
equally brash but also vocally less 
enjoyable and conductorially much 
less vivid—and was poorly re- 
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corded. The old HMV 785 (Caniglia/Gigli/Bechi), now transferred to 
LP in America but not here, were a different matter. There was a good 
deal of pleasure to be had from them, if you could put up with 
Caniglia’s unsteady moments, and the dullness of Bechi’s Gérard; 
Chénier was Gigli’s favourite part, and though his earlier excerpts are 
more endearing he gives other complete-set Chéniers lessons in variety 
of expression and generosity of phrasing—and he could stand and 
deliver with the best of the barnstormers. The other old set of 78s, by 
French Columbia (also reissued on LP in America) sounds even feebler 
now than it used to, though it had good moments (Galelfi as Gérard, 
Baccaloni as Roucher). A Cetra LP set with Tebaldi, José Soler, and 
Savarese, has not come my way except in excerpted form. It, and the 
Nixa set, took six sides; the other three are got on to four sides. The 
Decca set is due in stereo form; excerpts (SXL 201) have already 
appeared. 

Because, as I have suggested, Chénier moves from purple patch to 
purple patch, it is an opera from which excerpts have often been 
recorded, four of them, in particular, being standard selections for the 
appropriate voices. I cannct pretend to have heard every recording of 
every itern, but I do know a good many, which is why I have been told 
off to act as guide on this tour. 

The first passage customarily excerpted is Gérard’s scliloquy about 
his father, the gardener, who has served for 60 years in the Coigny 
household: ‘Son sessant’ anni’. Benvenuto Franci (whom Covent Garden 
goers will remember as recently as 1946) recorded this twice. DA 1093 
starts with twelve bars of painful orchestral playing, and is unsteadily 
sung; what sounds like an earlier version (Columbia DQ 1130) is not 
much more enjoyable. Gianpiero Malaspina has recorded this for French 
Columbia. In the Decca Highlights this extract starts where Gérard 
addresses the complacent blue sofa. 

Decca highlights, and an old Odeon disc by the Chorus of La Scala, 
select the masque chorus ‘O pastorelle, addio’, which has a very pretty, 
fragile tune in A major (Giordano despised key-signatures, but not 
keys); I wonder why sopranos, in the days of ten-inech 78s, didn’t try 
Maddalena’s ‘Soffoco moro’ which would make a charming short solo. 

Then comes Chénier’s first solo, the Improvviso, ‘Un di all’ azzuro 
spazio’. Here you can have Tamagno (HMV DR 102, slow and spacious 
and finely expressive, the half that hadn’t been bitten off the copy I 
heard), or Bonci, or Edward Johnson (I don’t know these), but for me 
the finest is the 1907 Caruso (DB 700), which is perfectly controlled and 
aristocratic yet full of feeling. The 1922 Gigli (reissued on CSLP 502) is 
youthful and virile but seems vulgar after Caruso, though the voice is 
more beautiful than in the later versions. There are some fine, noble 
notes in Bernardo de Muro’s 1914 HMV (DB 553), and also some ugly 
ones, when he bleats or broadens his vowels unpleasantly. Despite a 
tendency to go clean off the rails, I like the version of Ulysses Lappas 
(L 1514, orchestra conducted by Ketelbey!); his cry of ‘T’amo, tu che 
mi baci’ is as thrilling as any I know. Other versions known to me are: 
Zanelli (DB 1339) which is bright and full of attractive feeling ; Georges 
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Thill (Col. D 41012) exceptionally vital and rich of timbre with a strong 
ringing top; Lauri-Volpi (DB 2263), which is so honeyed as to sound 
soppy, and disappoints by ignoring the legato up to ‘T’amo’; Martinelli 
(DB 1143) with exciting climaxes, notably at ‘Ecco la bellezza’, but with 
bleats and shouts, and rolled r’s like machine-gun bursts; Pextile’s 
account (DB 1118) is for those who like his style of pushing, among 
whom count me out. 

Among the modern Chéniers, there is a nicely turned account by the 
young Welsh tenor Brychan Powell (Delysé EC 3136), and a vigorous 
one, notably well recorded, by Di Stefano (LXT 5504 or SXL 2111), 
more successful than other things on this recital disc. Del Monaco has 
made several versions, one for HMV; and there is one, at present 
deleted I think, by the strenuous Mr Lanza—it was highly praised on its 
first appearance as a 78, but I cannot hear anything to make me agree. 


Chénier’s solo at the beginning of act 2, ‘Credo a una possanza’, 
takes some time to arrive at a good tune and ends with the stirring 
cadence, ‘Credi all’ amor, Chénier, tu sei amato’, that accompanies the 
lovers to the guillotine—this was worth more people’s attention. Antonio 
Cortis made an exciting record of it (DA 1154), with dark, compact 
tones and plenty of fizz in the closing pages; at one point, in order to 
disguise the absence of Roucher, Cortis sings the orchestra’s tune. De 
Muro and Zenatello also recorded this solo. 

Then the love duet, variously entitled according to where you start 
it. Decca Highlights begin at the entry of Maddalena and Bersi, ‘Ecco 
l'altare’. Meta Seinemeyer and Tino Pattiera (Parlo. E 10976) begin a bit 
later, in the middle of Maddalena’s solo, at ‘Al mondo Bersi’, which 
gives a bonus portion of Seinemeyer’s rich creamy voice and beautiful 
phrasing. As a matter of fact, despite the information on the label, what 
she sings is ‘Die Bersi hat sich meiner angenommen’, and Pattiera 
interrupts with ‘Heil di, o Siisse’, complete with a coup de glotte on 
almost every note (the one on the second note of ‘Ora’ seems to be 
traditional, though), because this is a rather heavy performance in 
German. Giordano into German doesn’t go well, as we shall see later ; 
and, even if it did, I could wish that beautiful Seinemeyer had been 
granted a partner who was not a Kravatten-tenor apparently being 
strangled by too tight a collar. 

Some duettists begin a few bars after ‘Al mondo Bersi’, at ‘Udite, 
son sola’. Among these are Tebaldi and José Soler on a Cetra disc 
(LPC 50178, evidently taken from the complete set ; the rest of the disc 
consists of other love duets). Soler is a decent tenor, and Tebaldi sounds 
more radiant and winsome of voice than in the Decca set—I like this 
Cetra performance a lot, and it is very sympathetically recorded. Among 
HMV’s Archive reissues (VA 52) was a comic performance of the love 
duet, starting at ‘Ora soave’, by Oltrabella, who sounds much too gay 
and heartless, and De Muro, who bleats; at the end they both scream 
their way up to top B flat, avoiding Giordano’s more tasteful conclusion. 

Each act of Andrea Chénier has progressively more juicy moments. 
In Act 3 there are three, one for each of the principals. Gérard’s great 
monologue, ‘Nemico della patria’, was recorded by its creator Sammarco 
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Maria Callas as Maddalena 


for HMV—I should like to hear that, for 
he was a splendid singer. In the earlier 
days of the gramophone, this mono- 
logue was either shorn of a page, or else 
the record started later, at ‘Un di m’era 
di gioia’. Mario Ancona did this on an 
old Victor disc that has been reissued by 
Belcantodisc as a 45 (EB7); I found it 
slow and uninteresting, rather lumpy in 
line. Titta Ruffo, wonderful singer, made 
two versions of ‘Nemico’, both abbre- 
viated in the middle. The earlier one 
(DB 242) is decidedly the better, richer 
of voice, full of feeling, and with a 
. # perfectly spontaneous laugh at the start. 

Piceaguani The later version (DB 5386) is dramatic- 
ally poor and lacking in any vocal subtlety ; at Gérard’s climax of self- 
reproach. Ruffo sounds as if he were having trouble with his false teeth. 
Apollo Granforte (DB 1453) starts at ‘Un di m’era’ and sings with superb 
feeling and dignity—perhaps too much dignity for ‘Uccido e tremo’— 
but his voice is a little backward in production. Stabile’s Columbia 
version is, I suspect, the major gap in this survey, but it would also be 
interesting to hear how Gerhard Hiisch did the monologue. His com- 
patriot Schlusnus sang it in Italian for Polydor/Deutsche Grammophon 
(LM 67107), a monotonous reading, I think, with heavy accompaniment. 
Coming nearer to our own time, there was a characteristically moving 
version by Rothmiiller (HMV C4019), and a rather too restrained but 
still impressive one by Silveri (DX 1521). The current catalogue includes 
an earlier performance by Bastianini at a public concert (in LXT 5326) ; 
a dramatic, rather saturnine one by Panerai (in 33C 1052), and one by 
Robert Merrill (in RB 16029) who sings in a virile but not really inter- 
esting manner. 

Enter to Gérard the defenceless Maddalena who is persuaded to 
yield to Gérard in return for Chénier’s 
freedom. She tells her’ story to 
him in her solo ‘La mamma morta’, 
another highlight. There was ‘a beautiful 
G &T recording of this (1904) by Emma 
Carelli, exquisitely phrased, and marred 
only by a suspicion of excessive nasal 
resonance. Pampanini (Col. LX 239) 
brings plenty of verve and some affecting 
espressivo moments, with a voice like 
heavy velvet, to her version. Rosa Raisa 
(who Created the title-role in Turandot) 
recorded a squally interpretation, replete 
with tearful yodels but saved by the 
singer’s enthusiasm and by one beautiful 
crescendo on a sustained F sharp. Claudia 





Renata Tebaldi as Maddalena 
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Giordano’s 1946 revisions of his score: left, the close of the final duet ; 
right, modifications of the scoring 


Muzio’s performance (LX 655) was justly renowned, and has been 
reissued on LP (COLC 101). The lower reaches of the tessitura find her 
voice rather hard, and she sins by altering the vocal line so as to finish 
an octave higher (Joan Hammond does this too in her recent LP recital) 
but phrase after phrase is lit up by Muzio’s artistry—a subito piano on 
the minim C’s at ‘con Bersi errava’ at once projects the fearful midnight 
escape, for instance, and there is a world of remorse in her delivery of 
the phrase about bringing bad luck to all who wish her well. This is an 
unforgettable interpretation. Lotte Lehmann’s version (‘Von Blut 
gerdtet’): Parlo. R 20025) is of special interest, but it tells us more about 
Lehmann than about Giordano. The style, for once, is unconvincing and 
the voice sounds chesty and uncharacteristic. There are moments, though. 
German sopranos like this aria. There was Irene Jessner, and Reining, 
and Seinemeyer, and in the current catalogue there is Leonie Rysanek 
(RB 16148), her voice more kindly recorded than usual, singing 
exquisitely, and in Italian though still with an unspontaneous and 
undramatic sense of effort. Both Callas (in CX 1231) and Hammond 
(in ALP 1680) fall below the standard we expect. Once you have heard 
Muzio, a part of your tolerance quietly dies. 

Comes the trial scene, and Chénier defends himself: ‘Si, fui soldato’. 
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Gigli (DA 1312) scores in this heroic declamatory solo, but Zenatello 
(DA 1079) catches you off guard by starting with Chénier’s previous 
words—‘Tu menti!’—and thence lets go superbly in the vein of his 
celebrated Otello records. The other robusto Z, Zanelli, declaims the 
solo almost but not quite as well (DB 1339). 


The last act consists of two purple patches and not much more. The 
curtain has hardly risen when Chénier recites his verses of farewell, 
‘Come un bel di di maggio’. This should start as if lost in a dream, 
infinitely tender and caressing. This is the way Tagliavini sings it (Cetra 
BB 25217) in a glorious performance; so does Jussi Bjérling (DA 1836), 
who seems just less interesting and vital. You would expect Schipa 
(DA 5352) to shine too, but with all his neatness and grace he doesn’t 
bring the music to life, and he funks the B flat at the end. Martinelli’s 
account (DB 1143) is chesty and far from tender, Piccaver’s (Deutsche 
Gram. LM 67540, in Italian) somewhat hurried, as if afraid imme La 
Guillotine might call before he’d got to the end. The 1916 Caruso and 
1922 Gigli performances are, alas, not on my tally to date. There are 
tasteful modern versions by Bergonzi, Brychan Powell, and Campora, a 
less convincing one by Di Stefano. 


The rousing final duet, in which Maddalena comes to share death 


‘ with Chénier on the scaffold, and the two go off to the tumbril shouting 


‘Long live death together’ on a top B, has had some eminent gramo- 
phone interpreters, not all heard by me. Sheridan and Pertile, Seinemeyer 
and Pattiera, Scacciati and Merli. On a more recent HMV 78, Joan 
Hammond is more exciting than Rudolf Schock. Tebaldi and Soler, in 
the Cetra anthology already mentioned, give much pleasure; so too did 
the HMV Archive by Boninsegna and Bolis (VB4), a finely stylish 
and expressive version. But for death-defying elation Tebaldi and 
Del Monaco, in the Decca set (and Highlights), take some beating, be- 
cause this is the sort of music that 
they were born to sing. 


It only remains to mention the 
Eterna collection of items from 
Chénier sung by Seinemeyer, Roselle, 
Pattiera, Zenatello, Lauri - Volpi, 
Piccaver, and Corradetti. And to 
note that, if you want to hear this 
quintessentially vocal music played 
on an orchestra with the voice parts 
transferred to instruments, well, you 
can do so. It’s an American London 
disc (HA-R-2079), and the orchestra 
is the Rome Symphony. I’ve played 
part of it, and my flesh creeps to 
write about it. 





‘Andrea Chénier’ at Covent Garden 
in 1907, with Destinn, Caruso and 
Sammarco 

















‘Katya Kabanova' at the Holland Festival. Libusa Domaninska as Katya 


Summer Festivals: 3 


HOLLAND 


Stadsschouwburg, Amsterdam. Katya Kabanova (July 8) 

This was the last of six performances (three in Amsterdam, two in 
The Hague and one in Rotterdam) of the Janacek opera, and drew a 
good audience. It was an evening of mixed pleasures—a lot of the 
singing was good, a lot of the production was bad. The performance 
raised the whole problem of the language question. With four of the 
leading singers, producer and conductor from Prague, one might reason- 
ably have expected the performance to be sung in Czech, especially at an 
important international festival. Not a bit of it, it was done in German! 
The four Czech artists had to re-learn their roles in a foreign language. 


Despite the language difficulty we had two outstanding performances 
on the stage, one from Libusa Domaninska in the title role, and the 
other from Mimi Aarden as Kabanicha. The Czech soprano is a consider- 
able artist possessing a voice of much beauty, without the distressing 
wobble and shrillness characteristic of so many Slav female singers. Her 
interpretation of Katya was keyed lower than Amy Shuard’s at Sadler’s 
Wells a few years ago; the emotion and tenseness were rather less 
hysterical than one might have expected, but just as effective. Miss 
Aarden we know in England as Amneris; here, as the overbearing 
matriach, she gave a superb and terrifying performance, sung with much 
power. Ivana Mixova was a more mature and mezzo-ish Barbara than 
the one we had become accustomed to in Marion Studholme, but she 
too was a fine artist. Neither of the tenors was outstanding. Victor Koci 
as Vanya was charming enough, but his voice was not particularly 
ingratiating. Beno Blachut, who ten or fifteen years ago was one of 
Europe’s great tenors, was a great disappointment as Boris. His voice 
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seems to have gone completely, and unlike many singers past their 
prime, he gave one no real idea of what it must have sounded like 
originally. His acting lacked conviction, and he was not the dominant 
character that he should have been on the stage. Gé Smith could have 
made far more of Dikoy, and Rudolf Kat was a placid Tichon. 


Jaroslav Krombholc made a fine impression as the conductor, though 
doubtless a better orchestra would have made more of the storm scene, 
which here went for nothing. The lyrical portions of the score were 
beautifully realized. Hanus Thein’s production was greatly disappointing. 
It failed to capture the oppressive atmosphere of the domestic scenes, 
and also completely failed to build up a convincing storm and confession 
scene. it was far more successful in the outdoor garden scenes, though 
it seemed a bad idea to distract the audience’s attention in the second 
scene of Act 2 from Katya and Boris, by allowing Barbara and Vanya 
to indulge in a lot of too obvious love-making, back-stage centre. The 
curtain to the first scene of this act, the climax of the Dikoy and 
Kabanicha scene, was likewise ineffective. The use of a gauze and pro- 
jections (sets by Josef Svoboda) was highly effective in the opening 
scene of the opera, and the second scene of Act 2, but without appearing 
to be chauvinistic, one felt proudly that the Sadler’s Wells production 
by Dennis Arundell was a better one than this. H.D.R. 


Stadsschouwburg, Amsterdam. // Mondo della Luna (July 10) 


As a result of the researches of H. C. Robbins Landon, the 
enthusiasm of Maestro Giulini and the collaboration between the Holland 
and Aix-en-Provence Festivals, Haydn’s J] Mondo della Luna, to 
Goldoni’s amusing libretto, is enjoying a new lease of life. To hear and 
see this frivolous piece in the lovely open-air theatre at Aix might be 
one thing; to have to sit through 
it on one of the hottest nights of 
the year in Amsterdam’s very hot 
opera house, was quite another, 
and although there was much 
charming music, one was left with 
the feeling that if Holland and Aix 
wanted to put on an old Italian 
opera, there were perhaps better 
candidates. 


In the first place it seems that 
Haydn, like Schubert, was not 
really an operatic composer; the 
music on the whole fails to bring 
the various situations to life, and 
the characters likewise seemed 
very artificial people, with the 


Libusa Domaninska as Katya, 
Ivana Mixova as Barbara 
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Particam 
‘Il Mondo della Luna’ at the Holland Festival. Buonafede (Marcello 
Cortis) wakes up in the ‘world on the moon’ 


exception of Buonafede, who only came to life on this occasion 
because of the masterly interpretation of the part by Marcello 
Cortis, undoubtedly one of the best buffo artists before the public 
today. He never overplayed the role, or indulged in vulgarities. 
Luigi Alva as Ecclitico, the pseudo-astrologer, did all he could with the 
role; Alva is an amusing actor, and sings this kind of music well. The 
rest of the singing was frankly below standard, the women often 
sounding shrill, and being unable to deal with the coloratura in an 
adequate manner—though Biancamaria Casoni as Lisetta was somewhat 
better than her two colleagues in this respect. For the record the rest of 
the cast were Mariella Adani (Clarice), Bruna Rizzoli (Flaminia), Paolo 
Pedani (Ernesto), and Michel Hamel (Cecco). 

The Netherlands Chamber Orchestra under Giulini played very well, 
and the conductor lavished his usual loving care for detail on the score. 
The sets and costumes (Jean-Denis Malclés) were amusing, and the scene 
on the moon was quite beautiful. Maurice Sarrazin’s production was 
clever and pointed, and like Cortis’s interpretation, never became vulgar. 
But if only all this remarkable talent had been spent on something more 
worth-while. H.D.R. 


Stadsschouwburg, Amsterdam. Trittico (July 12) 

As Mr Riemens dealt with this production when it was first heard 
(February OPERA, page 116), I will only support all he wrote about the 
ridiculous production of Suor Angelica by Wolf-Dieter Ludwig, who so 
appalled me with what he did (not least by the awful setting he himself 
had designed) that I fled the theatre before his Gianni Schicchi. In 
Angelica there was one good vocal performance, that of Anny Delorie 
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as the Princess. Angelica Vercelli had neither the voice nor personality 
for Angelica, and the conductor, Arrigo Guarnieri failed to get anything 
out of the score. His reading of Tabarro too lacked excitement. The 
singers were adequate, though Hildegard Hillebrecht’s Giorgetta 
smacked more of Tiefland than Paris, and Johan van der Zalm sounded 
overweighted by Luigi’s music. Randolph Symonette displayed an enor- 
mous bass-baritone as Michele, but was inclined to mouth his words 
separately instead of singing phrases. The producer in this piece was 
Frans Boerlage, who generally observed the composer’s and librettist’s 
instructions, with the exception of the closing moments, in which he saw 
fit to have Luigi strangled on the quay-side, not on the barge, and did 
not allow Michele to fling Giorgetta across her dead lover. H.D.R. 


Concertgebouw, Amsterdam. Callas Concert (July 11) 

Mention must be made of this event, if only to say that the soprano 
sounded better than I have heard her since 1952. Her voice was under 
perfect control and did all she asked of it. The closing scene from 
Il Pirata was a tour-de-force and included really beautiful singing of the 
andante section. Mme Callas phrased the melody of the Ernani aria in 
the most aristocratic manner, but was not helped by the unimaginative 
conducting of Nicola Rescigno, who was also responsible for the Icudest 
and most unsubtle account I have heard for a long time of the overture 
to L’Italiana in Algeri. Mme Callas also sang ‘Tu che invoco’ from La 
Vestale, and ‘Te che la vanita’ from Don Carlos. The reception accorded 
the soprano by the Amsterdam public was phenomenal. H.D.R. 


ALDEBURGH 


The Rape of Lucretia was Aldeburgh’s only opera this year—a 
welcome return of a work that one suddenly realized had not been 
visible for a long time. Returning to it after some eight years, I found a 
very large part vividly remembered, so precisely is Britten’s invention 
focused. Only the end, that notorious stumbling block, still brings me 
down: the attempted Christian reconciliation baffles me and seems one 
of Britten’s rare major miscalculations. The choruses, Judith Pierce and 
George Maran, sang this excellently without effacing memories of Pears 
and Cross. Indeed, Maran responded to the vocal line with what was, 
near the start, almost a direct recollection of Pears. They both suffered 
from the minuteness of the stage, finding themselves thrust into the 
drama instead of being able to stand back ‘as two observers’. If the 
current financial appeal succeeds, this problem will resolve itself. But 
Colin Graham’s production dealt very subtly and cleverly with the 
difficulty, and it was really only when the men were bellowing at each 
other in the camp scene that one found the stage—indeed, the whole hall 
—too small to hold them. The Roman scenes had a delightful airiness. 

The production was also something of a personal triumph for 
Norma Procter. Never having undertaken an operatic role before (if one 
excepts some Glyndebourne chorus work), she moved in this, her first, 
with extraordinary accomplishment and assurance. There was a certain 
dramatic stiffness at times, and one or two pieces of misjudgment—for 
instance, she persistently looked away from the threatening Tarquinius, 
whereas anyone as afraid as Lucretia would surely never have taken her 
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terrified eyes off the danger. She was also inclined to resort to a 
meaninglessly tragic expression, mouth turned down like the conven- 
tional mask. A considerable innate dignity of bearing and the rare 
ability to convey wifely, not virginal, charm lifted her performance out 
of any ruts; and her deep, nourishing voice sang Lucretia’s music nobly 
and tenderly. Otakar Kraus was again Tarquinius, as superb as ever; 
Forbes Robinson was a keen but less convincing Collatinus. Charles 
Mackerras handled the orchestra with a real feeling for the wonderfully 
lucid textures Britten contrives, and held the whole production together. 
It is the greatest pity that it was only given twice, for with a little time 
to settle down this would be a distinguished performance that London 
should surely welcome. J.W. 


SPOLETO 
The Angel of Fire 

In this country the BBC has broadcast Prokofiev's opera The Angel 
of Fire in French and in English. At Spoleto it was revived in the Italian 
translation already staged with success in Venice and Milan. But produc- 
tion (Frank Corsaro) and décors (Paul Sybert) were ill-conceived, so that 
little service was done to one of the most impressive and beautiful of 
near-contemporary operas. Moreover the Festival directors decided, ‘for 
artistic reasons’!, to suppress the fourth act in the later performances, so 
that the musical proportions of the opera, which is planned as an 
extended ‘symphonic’ structure, were as fatally damaged as the dramatic 


The Angel of Fire’ at Spoleto. The last scene, with Leyla Gencer (right) 
as Renata 
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Paul Sybert’s design for the room in which Renata and Rupprecht shut 
themselves off from the world, to practise magic 





ones. An inadequate programme synopsis completed the ruin. The merit 
of the performance was the vivid orchestral playing under the Hungarian 
conductor Istvan Kertesz. 

Prokofiev’s opera, composed in 1918-28, is based on a fin-de-siécle 
novel of the same title by the Symbolist poet Valery Bryusov. It treats 
of a real-life affair of the author’s with an hysterical, passionate and 
utterly fascinating woman from whom the narrator, once a man of good 
sense and still conscious that she is ruining his life, cannot break free. 
But the tale is retold in a 16th century German setting: obsession, 
hysteria and neurosis become varying forms of devil-possession, orgies 
are witches’ sabbaths, and social mores are represented by the Church 
and the Inquisition. Renata, and the author’s relations with her, are 
closely analysed, while the allegorical transposition allows for much 
picturesque historical detail. 

Ideal subject for Prokofiev. Here the ‘magic’ music of his previous 
opera, The Love of Three Oranges, can take on darker tones. The lyrical 
utterances can be fuller, and more eloquent. Though digressions and 
speculations of a first-person narrative are denied him (opera can only 
be presented as a series of events), by a mest beautiful and effective use 
of characterizing motifs, in continuous development and interaction, he 
amplifies the surface event. Rupprecht’s ‘first subject’, for example, is 
manly and straightforward; but under the influence of Renata it is 
tempered by a Rachmaninovian softness of contour. Renata’s main 
theme is ambivalent and capable of taking on many expressive shades ; 
but when she is in the grip of her obsession we hear a shining, single- 
minded derivative of this theme. 

But at Spoleto it was as if the singers performed, the producer 
produced and the designer designed without really knowing what the 
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opera was about. The shut-in private world in which Renata and 
Rupprecht should move was thrown wide, through ‘skeletal’ sets, to an 
unchanging backcloth which served for three different cities. Leyla 
Gencer, the Turkish soprano who took the role of Renata, has basically 
a warm, attractive tone and a certain dramatic vigour which must 
account for her reputation; but at Spoleto she produced very few solid 
notes. Her phrases were uncontrolled. Rolando Panerai sang better, but 
presented the sensitive, articulate Rupprecht as a stolid Wozzeck type. 

Scene after scene was mishandled. The philosopher Agrippa of 
Nettesheim, who in Prokofiev is a sinister and powerful figure, became 
the local witchdoctor. The aloof, exquisite Count Heinrich, who had 
forsworn the company of women, was host at a garden-party—for all 
the world like Flammen in Lodoletta, with a girl on his arm. A key- 
passage, Faust’s lyrical outburst on the mysterious powers within man, 
disappeared, along with Mephistopheles’ mockery—for these are in the 
act that was cut. The finale failed of its effect largely because the stage- 
directions were ignored. 

Dramatically The Angel of Fire is a difficult opera, largely because 
the action is elliptical; musically it is beautifully consistent. Given a 
sensitive and intelligent producer and an imaginative designer, who relate 
the surface excitements to the main theme, it should prove well worth 
mounting at Covent Garden. Perhaps no other work of its time save 
Strauss’s Frau ohne Schatten has so much of a claim to be seen and 
heard. AP. 
Il Duca d’ Alba 

Jeremy Commons’s article in the July opera sketched the back- 
ground for this revival of Donizetti's J] Duca d’Alba. For Spoleto, 
Thomas Schippers had prepared a new edition of the score, suppressing 
some of Salvi’s interpolations, and restoring some Donizetti that Salvi 
had not used. He also reinstated ‘Spirto gentil’ from Don Sebastiano. 
The revival confirmed the impression made by the broadcast of some 
years ago, that the opera has a great deal of stirring music in it. It 
reveals Donizetti’s copiousness, his melodic fertility, and his mastery of 
large-scale ensembles (at Spoleto, Schippers produced a new one, an 
off-stage ‘De profundis’ leading to an on-stage trio, which is highly 
effective). But the performance was a negation of everything that Visconti 
in Anna Bolena and La Sonnambula, and Zeffirelli in the Covent Garden 
Lucia, have striven for. Deliberately, it was performed without finesse, 
either vocal or dramatic, and in a brash, full-blooded way. 

Visconti produced, curiously. His work for the lyric stage has 
followed two paths. In his handling of La Traviata, and of the Covent 
Garden Don Carlos, he sought to bring 19th century opera to life by 
drawing freely on all the devices of modern stage and cinema. Thus, in 
Don Carlos, consistency of style was sacrificed in order to establish at 
once, through décor, costumes, lighting and action, the essential ‘tone’ of 
each successive scene. But alongside this there has gone a fascination 
with the conditions of 19th century performance. Visconti’s Anna Bolena 
was designed (by Benois) in a ‘modern’ way, with monochrome sets, 
uniform costumes for the court, Jane Seymour as a streak of red, and 
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Turchi Ferdina 
‘Il Duca d’Alba’ at Spoleto. The trio in Act 2, with Wladimiro 
Ganzarolli (Sandoval), Luigi Quilico (Alva) and Renato Cioni (Marcel) 


so on; but to deliver Anna’s arias, Callas came down to the footlights 
and addressed herself to the house. In // Duca d’ Alba, Visconti has gone 
further than ever. 

A fortunate chance furthered his designs. Having determined to 
reproduce a 19th century performance, Visconti went to the Parravicini 
warehouse and asked if they had any old sets representing a public 
square, a beerhall, a harbour, etc., and was offered . . . Ferrario’s 1882 
scenery for J] Duca d’Alba! (Some of these designs were reproduced by 
Mr Commons.) Costumes were designed to match; lighting was from 
the footlights, steady and unsubtle. But—here’s the rub—Visconti’s idea 
of 19th century stage deportment proved to be that of any present-day 
Italian touring troupe. So we had the curious spectacle of a beautifully 
rehearsed cast carrying out, with extreme assurance and conviction, the 
kind of production that we know only too well from Stoll and Drury 
Lane, Streatham Hill and Golder’s Green performances! 

Schippers conducted the musical counterpart, encouraging his cast 
to sing everything just as loudly as they could. It was undoubtedly 
exciting, but somewhat absurd: no way to reveal any but the more 
obvious virtues of the work. 

The cast was headed by three young singers all able to deliver their 
music in ringing tones: the soprano Ivana Tosini (billed in Gorlinsky’s 
Verdi season at the Stoll; I cannot remember what she sang then); the 
promising tenor Renato Cioni (who ‘should, if he will only discipline his 
voice, go far’, said our Editor after his Cavaradossi at Golder’s Green) ; 
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and in the title-role a young Canadian baritone, Luigi Quilico, who has a 
very fine voice somewhat reminiscent of Gobbi’s in its richness of colour- 
ing. Their crude, over-direct, but sincere and exciting style seemed the 
deliberate wish of Visconti and Schippers. Each of them seemed to have 
further potentialities. 

This Duca d’Alba was the reductio ad absurdum of the present-day 
craze for ‘authenticity’, untempered by art, in oftocento presentation. 
But Pasta and Grisi, Malibran and Viardot, never aimed at such effects. 
Nor do Callas and Joan Sutherland. One feels that Visconti may now 
have got something out of his system, and be able again to pursue the 
more subtle and imaginative courses by which he breathed new life into 
La Sonnambula and Anna Bolena. AP. 


FLORENCE 


Nabucco 

The Florentine Musical May runs a leisurely course through May 
and June into mid-July. As the heat increases, the performances move 
out of doors. The season which began with Verdi’s Battaglia di Legnano 
in the Pergola Theatre, ended with Verdi’s Nabucco in the Boboli 
Gardens. And this Nabucco represented open-air opera at its best. One 
heard well. The spectacle, produced by the choreographer Aurelio 
Milloss, designed by Orlando di Collalto, was never flashy, but noble 
and dignified, even severe. The appearance of the Hebrew exiles, ranged 
by the waters of Babylon, was deeply moving in itself, even before the 
splendid chorus launched into ‘Va, pensiero’. Nabucco caught the first 
full explosion of Verdi's genius; and in this fine performance it seemed 
more magnificent than ever. 

Margherita Roberti has developed greatly since her London Toscas. 
Her soprano is not Italianate; it has a bright, penetrating quality which 
recalls that of Welitsch, and there 
was a Welitsch-like intensity and 
fire in her well-studied portrayal of 
Abigaille. 

Miriam Pirazzini, the Fenena, 
is successor to Stignani in her reli- 
able and amply-voiced contribu- 
tions, though not always so reliably 
steady. Ismaele is a small role; it 
was sung with ringing tones and 
with artistry by Gastone Limarilli, 
a tenor new to me whom I hope to 
hear more of. To the title-role 
Ettore Bastianini brought more 
imaginative power than one had 
dared expect. Nabucco’s_ great 
scena and aria which open the last 
act struck responses from him 
which even the Death of Rodrigo 


Margherita Roberti as Abigaille 














‘Nabucco’ at the Florence Festival 


(in the Salzburg Don Carlos) had failed to touch. And as Zaccaria, 
Paolo Washington revealed a bass voice which was both rich and 
sonorous, yet truly focused on real notes. He must beware only of 
needless aspiration. Sometimes he sang (say) ‘evento’ with beautiful 
legato; more often he would sing ‘e-ve-he-hen-to’. Bruno Bartoletti 
conducted a performance which was epic in scale, yet extraordinarily 
refined. The only false note was struck by some very trivial ballet. In 
every other way it was a performance so intelligently, subtly and 
strikingly conceived as to bring out all that is finest in the great opera. 


AP. 
WIESBADEN 

The Belgrade State Opera caused a real sensation with Prokofiev's 
Love of Three Oranges. Mladen Sabljic’s inventive, humorous, but never 
exaggerated production, Miomir Denic’s colourful sets, and in particular 
Oscar Danon’s dynamic ability to bring out both the lyrical beauty and 
the engaging brashness in the score brought the house down. But the 
Belgrade Boris, known through the Decca recording, and with few 
changes of cast, has not become any more attractive with the years. It 
is a respectable routine affair. My hope that Changalovic would grow 
into the part of Boris has not been fulfilled. His interpretation remains 
superficial and theatrical, and above all lacks grandeur; only in the 
scenes with his children is he really convincing and moving. As a new 
production the Yugoslavs mounted Faust. Danon achieved a radiantly 
beautiful and moving musical performance, but unfortunately Friedrich 
Schramm, the producer, mistakenly thought he had to modernize the 
work [see page 611 for a report of this production]. 

The Rome Opera served up a resplendent Aida (Floriana Cavalli, 
Miriam Pirazzini, Gastone Limarilli, Giangiacomo Guelfi) in a sump- 
tuous display of lavish sets and countless supers, but unfortunately never 
got beyond the facade of the work. Santini, conducting, was little more 
than efficiently routine. Rigoletto under De Fabritiis was no unalloyed 
pleasure either. The tenor Giuseppe Gismondi, who stepped into the part 
at very short notice, seemed more suited to buffo than lyrical roles, and 
his top notes sounded laboured. Carlo Meliciani was a valiant Rigoletto, 
with a tendency to over-act, while Gianna d’Angelo as Gilda was a sheer 
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delight, with lovely phrasing and a happy feeling for the musical line. 

The visitors from Bordeaux brought with them a rarity in the form 
of Lully’s Armide. This production, first staged some time ago by Roger 
Lalande, in Claude Perrier’s delightful sets and with Deryk Mendel’s 
choreography, aroused great interest in France, where it appeared in a 
number of towns. It was subsequently dropped for a while, and this 
revival showed some weaknesses, such as the very provincial production 
and ballet. Ernst Hafliger’s voice, best known on records and the radio, 
could not dominate the acoustical difficulties of the house, and in spite 
of all her musical and stylistic perfection Magda Laszlo seemed very 
stilted—more like a concert singer unwillingly translated to the opera 
stage. The conductor, Jean Fournier, who has shown such a happy touch 
with newer works like Pelléas and Louise, gave a somewhat painstaking 
and heavy interpretation, which was possibly justifiable in view of the 
romanticized re-orchestration of the original score used, goodness knows 
why, for these performances. Nevertheless the wonderful, radiant, 
bewitching music surmounted hindrances and shortcomings. 

Wiesbaden’s own contribution was Capriccio, which on account of 
Sawallisch’s illness was conducted by Robert Heger, whose reliable but 
not very exciting interpretation has long been well known in Munich. 
Walter Pohl’s production followed the established Munich pattern, and 
pleased me as little as its forerunner, because I believe that this text 
requires a completely different style of presentation, with living human 
beings, not drawing-room fops. The exceptionally strong cast included 
Hannelore Backrass as a lovely Countess, Gerhard Misske as her brother, 
Heinz Friedrich and Georg Paskuda outstanding as Olivier and Flamand, 
and Marianne Dorka as the coquette Clairon, though an alto would have 
given this part more weight. Richard Kogel justified the fear expressed 
in the text, ‘I already see myself as a basso buffo’ ; though he has a lovely 
voice he lacked the dignity and nobility which should pervade the 
character of this man of the theatre, in spite of all his comic gifts. On 
balance this was an effort which put the Italian guests in the shade, but 
was itself overshadowed by the Belgrade company. Ralf Steyer 


BAYREUTH 


Advance rumours on the Green Hill predicted that the new produc- 
tion of The Flying Dutchman was going to be one of Wieland Wagner’s 
finest hours. Insiders hinted that there were lots of surprises. Singers 
came out of rehearsals with shining eyes which happens only in Bayreuth 
where no one finds it odd to start rehearsing at nine in the morning and 
wind up around midnight. It is no secret that the Hollander has always 
been close to Wieland’s heart, much closer than Lohengrin or Tann- 
hdauser. For one thing, it offers almost insoluble staging problems and 
Wieland loves the impossible. How can one bridge the abyss between the 
ghost-world of the Dutchman and the very real world of Daland and 
the chatterboxes in the Spinnstube? Are you going to do the work in 
black-and-grey, as a grim, heroic ballad, or as a romantic opera with 
sweeping love scenes and brilliant colours? And what on earth are you 
going to do with Grandfather Wagner’s early excursions into pseudo- 
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Wieland Wagner's new production of ‘The Flying Dutchman’ 


Rossinism in the second act with its endless duets, and with that bore, 
Daland, hanging about the stage, singing some of Grandfather’s silliest 
lines? 

Well, Wieland has done it again. The Hollander is the last of the impor- 
tant Wagner works that Wieland has staged in Bayreuth since the end of 
the war, and parts of this production are among the best things he has 
ever done. The new production is a complete reversal of what is called 
the New Bayreuth by admirers and detractors. Nq round disc on the 
stage, no stylized movements ; it is an evolution rather than a revolution. 
The props of Daland’s world are real; the ship is there, in front of us, 
with a large steering wheel facing the audience, giving the illusion that it 
extends into the auditorium; and it is a three-dimensional ship with 
railings, ropes and trap doors. By contrast, the Hollander’s ghost ship is 
a vision in red, an enormous bow towering high above Daland’s ship, 
and the lights are suddenly dim and dark. The Dutchman stands way 
back below the bow of his ship and its cross-mast, and he keeps his 
hands outstretched while he sings his long monologue; the suffering 
Christ whom we met last in the first act of Parsifal when Amfortas 
stands in front of the Grail is back again, this time wearing a fisherman’s 
net over his black seaman’s costume. 

The real problem arises when the Dutchman has to walk out of the 
darkness on the deck of Daland’s ship but Wieland Wagner has solved 
it. For one thing, Daland appears as a robust drunk, a noisy, greedy 
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George London as the Dutchman 


character only too eager to sell his 
lovely daughter to the stranger 
with the treasure chest. When you 
see Daland go through the treasures, 
while Dutchman sings of redemp- 
tion and of woman’s faith, you do 
not even notice Daland’s sillier 
lines. Wieland successfully uses a 
magician’s trick, by diverting your 
attention. The chorus scenes are 
great in this act; in the beginning 
the sailors form two tight concen- 
tric circles, swaying back and forth 
on the storm-beaten deck, pulling 
in the ropes. Toward the end of 
the act, when the steersman has 
announced ‘Siidwind! Siidwind!’ 
the men form a large, tight mélée, 
lise Buhs Stamping and shouting happily. 

In the second act we see twenty-eight full-bosomed maidens behind 
large spinning wheels, in brilliantly coloured costumes. (When some 
people objected to the dreadful torsos of these early sweater-girls, 
Wieland said, “They ought to look dreadful—they should smell of cod- 
liver oil’.) By contrast, Senta is petite and slim, lovely and transfigured, 
sitting in an uncomfortable chair in front of the girls; and towering 
above her is again a vision in black, old Mary. I found the Spinnstube 
less convincing than the ghostly mood of the first act. There are too 
many gimmicks in this act. The girls push out Mary whose chair is on 
wheels; they appear again in dancing groups in the rear during the 
following scenes ; there is too much striving for originality here. But the 
duets (between Senta and Erik and especially between Senta and the 
Dutchman) are entirely successful. In fact, the great climax—the meeting 
of the protagonists—is beautifu'ly sustained throughout their long duet, 
which they sing separated by tie width of the large stage, standing 
motionless as in trance as they stare .t each other. The emotional tension 
is so strong that you can almost feel it. This is one of the great moments 
where make-believe ends and there is lite and suffering and passion on 
the stage. 

The third act shows an elaborately built pier with stairways in the 
rear going up left and right to wooden galleries. The women stand there 
watching the men in front of the stage who sing and dance in a circle, 
swinging their beer bottles. The Dutchman’s ghost crew are not merely 
heard; they come onstage, a frightful vision of black figures with 
luminous, bald dead-heads, swaying and staggering as if they were going 
to die. In the pale light they stand above the sailors, who are terrified, go 
down on their knees and suddenly disappear. This low-key scene is 
followed by a naturalistic ending which comes somewhat as a style break. 
Wieland Wagner lets the Hollander listen in to the scene between Senta 
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and Erik. (‘How is he otherwise to know what happened between 
them?’.) Senta’s final flight into death and salvation goes up the stairway 
into darkness and, presumably, the ocean. The Hollander who can now 
die at last, does just that, in front of the audience, right there on the 
pier. No provincial sunrays indicate that both go to heaven and may 
live there happily ever after. 

Obviously, there is a compromise somewhere ; instead of going the 
way of the ballad or the path of romantic opera Wieland goes his own 
rocky road down to the very end which leads between the two. Not only 
has he done things which no one before him ever imagined, but to me at 
last he has explained the Flying Dutchman better than anybody else. 
After this production I have no intention of seeing for many years the 
dreadful Holldnder performances amateurishly staged in Vienna, New 
York or elsewhere. This was definitely Wieland Wagner’s show, and 
Wolfgang Sawallisch had to take second place, although he managed to 
blend completely the romantic and heroic elements in the music, which 
the producer did not always achieve on stage. 

One of Wieland’s great joys this time were his protagonists. ‘For 
the first time since 1951 I have again Weltklasse’, he said George 
London’s Dutchman was a monumental achievement—vocally, emotion- 
ally, in appearance—and a perfect illusion of the tortured Ahasver. He 
beautifully built up the climax in his monologue and his Heldenbariton 
was perfectly blended with Leonie Rysanek’s soft, warm, emotion- 
drenched voice. Miss Rysanek was what the Wagners, both Richard and 
Wieland, wanted her to be; the completely womanly woman in love who 
completely gives herself up for the man she loves. The best one can say 
about Miss Rysanek was that at no time was she a singing actress or an 
acting singer ; she was Senta, a real human being. If Miss Rysanek can 
be persuaded not to sing this taxing part too many times, we will have 
the world’s greatest Senta around 
for quite a while. Josef Greindl 
had the difficult job of por- 
traying a new Daland and he 
succeeded admirably, though the 
voice sometimes had a_ hoarse, 
rasping sound. (How clever of the 
producer to make this Daland a 
hoarse, rasping drunk!) Res Fischer 
sounded tough and severe as Mary 
and the best thing the girls could 
do was to drive her offstage. The 
two tenors—Fritz Uhl as Erik and 
Georg Paskudas as Steersman— 
pointed up the current tenor short- 
age. Both did their best but it 
wasn’t very much. But who wants 
to sing Erik or the Steersman any- 
way? 








Josef Greindl as Daland 
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HINTLESHAM 


Il Turco in Italia (Rossini) (July 16) 

The Hintlesham Festival, like Glyndebourne, derives its character 
from an English country house. Like Mr John Christie of Sussex, Mr 
Anthony Stokes of Suffolk is a practical business man, who ensures that 
finances balance; but their formule differ. Glyndebourne is designed to 
give performances of the highest possible international standard with 
financing attuned accordingly. Hintlesham depends upon voluntary help 
even from professional artists, with profits going to a charity, and must 
be judged by less sophisticated—but not necessarily lower—county 
standards. At this year’s festival—the ninth, one remembered with sur- 
prise—one saw the pattern clearly evolving. More broadly based than 
Glyndebourne’s, Hintlesham’s Festival allows alfresco opera to take its 
place among sister arts of ballet, chamber music and sculpture and 
painting of local origin. There is, too, a suggestion of Bayreuth since the 
orchestra is submerged (but not immersed) in the emptied plunge bath, 
whence sounds emerge of a sonority not normally associated with open- 
air music making. 

An unfortunate motoring accident to the producer-elect caused the 
abandonment of the proposed Cosi fan tutte. Within three weeks of the 
opening, another producer, Richard Stuart Flusser, was discovered with 
a production of Rossini’s Turco in Italia already to hand. Singers, 
orchestra and conductor rapidly and creditably adapted themselves to 
the new work. One wished to have fuller information about the version 
of Turco given, which, besides ‘Languir per una bella’ from L’/taliana 
(composed 1813) included considerable excerpts from Cenerentola (com- 
posed 1817) heard the night before at Glyndebourne. A programme note 
mentioned ‘English version and adaptation by Boris Goldovsky and Sarah 
Caldwell’ and described it as one of Rossini’s own several versions. Was 
it related to the successful 1821 Scala version of Rossini’s 1814 original? 
It differed widely from that in the Piccola Scala repertory which Madame 
Callas has recorded for Columbia. The Pirandello quality of an author 
(a poet) in search of six characters (here the sixth character hardly 
appeared) was diluted. An additional programme mention of revision of 
music and orchestration by permission of Mercury Music Corporation 
Inc. added a disconcerting transatlantic flavour to an adaptation which 
was already too cisalpine in spirit. 

Edna Graham, in lively and skilled coloratura as the wife Fiorilla, 
kept provokingly at a convenient distance the over-modest advances of 
the visiting Turk (Francis Loring) and the cheerful languishing of her 
cicisebo (Andrew Gold). Ernest Frank gave his own wistful character to 
the sorely tried husband. The richer and darker voice of Pamela 
Woolmore added an elegaic quality to the plaintive Zaida, whose role 
seemed here much curtailed. Richard Stuart Flusser (whom we gratefully 
recall as the slick producer of three one-act American operas on a recent 
Sunday night at London’s Royal Court Theatre), anxious to spread the 
action over the wide stage, became too diffuse, with manneristic clichés. 
After being at great pains to bring forward and animate his puppets, the 
puppet-master poet, shrewdly played and sung by Bryan Drake, is here 
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Guy Gravett 
The prison courtyard in the new production of ‘Fidelio’ at Glyndebourne. 
Setting by Ita Maximowna, production by Giinther Rennert 


permitted to accept finally Fiorilla’s advances. Are we to infer that 
Rossini’s spontaneous melody would induce humanity even in a puppet? 
Jan Cervenka conducted the Hintlesham Festival Orchestra expertly, 
although it did not seem fully rehearsed and able to respond accurately 
at all points. Real fire-works in the Ball Room scene added to the 
pleasures of a delightful open-air entertainment which minor technical 
shortcomings hardly marred. Lionel Dunlop 


GLYNDEBOURNE 


Fidelio (July 3) 

This was Brouwenstijn’s and Rennert’s triumph in no uncertain 
manner. If one still had any doubts about the Dutch soprano’s position 
as one of the outstanding operatic artists of the day, they must have 
been completely overcome on this occasion. One understood why the 
Viennese had hailed her Leonore as the finest since Lotte Lehmann’s. 
And Rennert too was at his most inspired. Aided by the fine sets of Ita 
Maximowna and Glyndebourne’s splendid lighting, he revealed a series of 
stage pictures which were superb, and created an atmosphere in the 
dungeon scene that was almost unbearable. 

The opening scene was played in a bright sunny garden of the 
prison, in complete contrast to the courtyard of the second scene, in 
which the prisoners’ chorus was handled superbly. The way Rennert 
made the prisoners all join together and become a mass of despondent 
humanity as soon as danger threatened was a master-stroke. The lighting 
of the final scene was also superb, with one side of the stage brilliantly 
sunlit, the other dark. 
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Guy Gravett 


‘Fidelio’ at Glyndebourne. Leonore (Gré Brouwenstijn) about to release 
the fetters of Florestan (Richard Lewis) 


Brouwenstijn’s radiant and deeply felt Leonore reached great heights 
in the second act. Her speaking of the dialogue was especially moving, 
and the cry of ‘Tét’ erst sein Weib’ sent shivers down the spine. Miss 
Brouwenstijn has not a voice the size of a Flagstad or Nilsson, and 
consequently the ‘Abscheulicher’ did not quite make its effect, but there- 
after her singing was consistently a joy. 

Richard Lewis, a lyrical rather than a dramatic Florestan, was in 
excellent voice. This was one of the best things I have heard him do, and 
like Brouwenstijn he sang with much feeling. Mihaly Szekely was a 
lovable and human Rocco, and he sang well too. So did Elsie Morison, 
a most winning Marzelline. Kim Borg was a negative Pizarro, and failed 
to project his voice into the auditorium. Duncan Robertson was a light- 
weight Jacquino, and David Kelly failed to make Don Fernando into 
the dignified and important character he should be. 

Vittorio Gui conducted the first act as if Beethoven was a near- 
relation of Donizetti or Rossini, and even in the second act some of his 
tempi sounded strange. Yet there was no denying that Gui deeply feels 
the drama of the opera. And his Italian warmth is just as valid in its way 
as German sentimentality. H.D.R. 
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La Cenerentola (July 16) 


Ebert’s production of Rossini’s 
Cenerentola has been adequately 
discussed in OPERA after previous 
revivals ; this year it was rehearsed 
by his son Peter, and retained its 
charm and distinction—indeed I 
felt, here and there, that the 
comedy was put over even more 
delightfully, because with less 
abandon: the duet for Dandini 
and Don Magnifico, ‘Un segreto 
d’importanza’, was an example of Guy Gravett 
this. There was no danger of Gré Brouwenstijn as Leonore 
people’s not laughing, but there 
was no disturbance of the musical pleasure. Ian Wallace and Sesto 
Bruscantini sang it marvellously well, and Wallace was also splendid in 
the wine-tasting scene—a British basso buffo perfectly at home in an 
international cast. These two, in fact all four, men were the same as sang 
in the 1952 premiére of Ebert’s production and Gui was again the 
infinitely wise and witty conductor. 

The three ladies were all new. Silvana Zanolli and Miti Truccato 
Pace stepped neatly into the hooped skirts of the wicked sisters, without 
effacing happy memories of the Noni-Cadoni team. Teresa Berganza 
came forward as Angelina ditta Cenerentola, and won every heart. It is 
a sympathetic rather than stunning interpretation; but that is Glynde- 
bourne’s view of the part, I take it. She can sing all the florid music 
neatly and with delightful artistry; and ‘Nacqui all’ affano’ was fresh 
and jubilant and virtuoso. But the grain of the voice, as many readers 
will know, is soft, and one listens in vain for a glint of sauciness in 
‘Signore, una parola’; she makes it beautiful and pathetic. That one 
expects the glint is due to memories of Supervia, live or on disc, and the 
fact that Berganza too is Spanish. But Supervia was unique. Miss 
Berganza’s performance was beautiful in its own right. Here and there 
on the first night a tone was not quite faultless, but could be excused by 
the weather and Miss Berganza’s own blessed state of expectancy. She 
looked radiant, and I look forward to hearing her as Cinderella next 
year. W.S.M. 





‘Cenerentola’ at Glyndebourne. Angelina (Anna Maria Rota, who sang 
the later performances) forgives her father and sisters 
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‘Il Mondo della Luna’ at Aix 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE 


Il Mondo della Luna (July 18, 21 and 25) 


As H.D.R. anticipated, Haydn’s court opera made a far more 
favourable impression in the open-air Théatre de la Cour de l’Arche- 
véché at Aix than it seems to have done in Holland; and our Editor’s 
complaint that ‘the characters seemed very artificial people’ seems to me 
slightly beside the point, considering that it is an artificial Goldoni 
comedy that Haydn is setting. What Haydn has done is to write page 
after page of his most lovely and imaginative middle-period music, rich 
in melting melodies, surprising details of harmony, and subtle orchestral 
effects. Figaro was still nine years off when J! Mondo della Luna was 
composed ; and Haydn was surely speaking the truth when he wrote in 
1782, of his latest operas, that ‘I can assure you that no such work has 
been heard in Paris up to now, nor perhaps in Vienna either’. J] Mondo 
is not Mozart, but it is not the kind of opera that Mozart was to write ; 
it is a diversion in music of magical beauty. By the time I was hearing 
this opera through for the third time, the score was holding me spell- 
bound. I earnestly hope some gramophone company is enterprising 
enough to record the work. 
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From the modern dramatic point of view, the only interesting 
character is Cecco, a sharp-sighted servant whose two arias express senti- 
ments that the Figaro of Le Nozze would share. Otherwise the plot is 
shapely, sustains the music, and has some quite funny situations and 
lines in it. The edition performed removed some of these by cutting. The 
loss of an adventurous air for Ernesto, ‘Qualche volta non fa male’, No. 
19, was particularly regrettable. Luigi Alva sang well and acted eagerly, 
both with high accomplishment; Marcello Cortis performed ripely, as 
always. Paolo Pedani did not seem to have the measure of his role 
(Ernesto) which is a kind of baritone equivalent to the Ferrando of ‘Un 
aura amorosa’ in Cosi. For this I blame the producer, Maurice Sarrazin. 
His very uncertain touch (sometimes quite happy in invention) also failed 
to make anything of the alert Michel Hamel, admirable as Cecco, when 
he masqueraded as Emperor of the Lunar Kingdom. The three ladies 
improved at each performance I heard, without ever being all one hoped 
for. Mariella Adani has charm, liveliness, and a very keen sense of 
rhythm. Bruna Rizzoli played well, but could not manage the higher notes. 
Biancamaria Casoni is a very young singer who shows much promise. 
The music is of the kind that suits Giulini to perfection. His limita- 
tions in comic opera (various Rossini, Falstaff) derive from concen- 
trating on the musical statement at the expense of human or theatrical 
values. But since Haydn’s music is almost purely ‘musical’, this is not 
pertinent here ; and Giulini’s virtues—the beautiful sense of timbre, and 
balance, and moulding of phrases—shone at their brightest. AP. 


Die Zauberfléte (July 20) 

Only a short note is needed, since this is the very well devised 
production whose premiére I reviewed last year. Richard Holm was a 
new Tamino, in wretched voice. Erich Kunz’s finely sung Papageno was 
marvellously rich in imaginative inflection, but 
on the little Aix stage his confident antics 
seemed exasperating. Stich-Randall’s Pamina 
is exquisitely sung; but she has now performed 
the part so often that she is in danger of yield- 
ing to mannerisms—notably an affectedly soft 
pianissimo that destroys natural phrase-lines. 
These are complaints: but under Erede’s well- 
judged beat, in Jean-Pierre Grenier’s sound pro- 
duction and in Malclés’s light, attractive scenery, 
the Flute was far more deeply enjoyable than 
many more conventionally well-sung perform- 
ances. The new Queen of the Night, the young 
Anja Silva, has a formidable and trouble-free 
top, but the lower part of the voice sounds 
unschooled. Really excellent trio of Ladies, 
Nadine Sautereau, Jane Berbie and Hilde 
Réssel-Majdan, Again and again Erede found 
exactly the right tempo for a number: we must 
hear more of his Mozart. AP. 


Teresa Stich-Randall as Pamina Dominic 





























LA GIOCONDA 

Ponchielli 

Voce di Donna; Enzo Grimaldo, Principe di Santafior ; 

O monumento!; Pescator; Cieloe mar!; Stella 

del Marinar!; Suicidio: Ora posso morir 

© RB-16159 

Enzo Grimaldo; Laggiu nelle nebbie ; E un anatena 

© sSRC-7028 @ RCX-151 

Giuseppe di Stefano, Zinka Milanov, Rosalind Elias, Leonard Warren, etc. 
with The Chorus and Orchestra of L'Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by Fernando Previtali 








SAMSON AND DELILAH 
Saint-Saéns 

Arrétez, O mes fréres!; Amour! Viens aider ma 

faiblesse ; En ces lieux; Mon coeur s‘ouvre a ta voix; 

Vois ma misére: Gloire 4 Dagon vainqueur! 

Risé Stevens, Mario del Monaco, Ezio Flagello, Clifford Harvout 
with The Metropolitan Opera Chorus and Orchestra 

conducted by Fausto Cleva 

© RB-16160 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


Mascagni 


Beato voi; compar Alfio, Easter hymn; Voi lo sapete; Brindisi 
Renata Tebaldi, Jussi Bjoerling, Ettore Bastianini, Rina Corsi 

with The Florence May Festival Chorus and Orchestra 

conducted by Alberto Erede 

© sRC-7027 @ RCX-150 
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GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO, HILDE GUEDEN, 
LUISA MANDELLI, RENATO CAPECCHI 


Donizetti L’ELISIR D’'AMORE—highlights 
Cantiamo, cantiamo... Poiche cantar vi alletta... 
Io son ricco e tu sei bella; Venti scudi! 

with The Florence May Festival Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Francesco Molinari Pradelli 

© SEC 5026 @ CEP 607 








KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
SIBELIUS SONGS 

with The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Oivin Fjeldstad 

© sEc 5024 © CEP 605 





RENATA TEBALDI 

SONGS BY BELLINI 

Vaga Luna, che inargenti; Vanne, O rosa fortunata ; 
Dolente immagine di fille mia; Per pieta, bell’ idol mix 
with Giorgio Favaretto (Piano) 

© SEC 5027 © CEP 608 











ANITA CERQUETTI 

Bellini NoRMA: Casta diva; 

Verdi NaBuUccOo: Anch’ io dischiuso un giorno 
with The Florence Festival Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Gianandrea Gavazzeni 

© SEC 5029 
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Covent Garden Statistics, 1958-59 








Date of No. of Total 
OPERA AND COMPOSER First Performances for 
Performance London Tour Season 
1. Das Rheingold. Wagner ...... NC ED ccspadicoorsions 2 —- 2 
2. Die Walkiire. Wagner ......... BI basestettuthocess 2 — 2 
3. Siegfried. Wagner ............... fr 2 — 2 
4. Gotterdammerung. Wagner ... Oct. 3 ..............6065 2 — 2 
5. Samson. Handel (New pro- 
SND suiies aik a lncrapscvessivs Oct. 14 (Leeds Fest) 10 12 22 
Nov. 15 (London) 
6. Boris Godunov. Mussorgsky 
(Revised production) ......... | ee 5 —- 5 
7. The Bartered Bride. Smetana 
GI pdiccctcktesircesdenaacss i a 6 4 10 
Be ticknedh Shtensttveg cee a» RS PR 14 6 20 
9. Der Rosenkavalier. Strauss 
SES i rE ty Pram eee 9 4 13 
10. Turandot. Puccini (Revival) ... Dec. 18 ............... 9 4 13 
11. The Magic Flute. Mozart 
ARATE A OO Pe TP cidexn debts sae 8 —_ 8 
12. Madama _ Butterfly. Puccini 
Ena ae ERS (SRE Er aS 9 — 9 
13. Salome. Strauss (Revival) ..... Jam. 28 ................ 5 = 5 
14. Lucia di Lammermoor. Doni- 
zetti (New production) ...... a |) Sa 13 4 17 
15. Masked Ball. Verdi ............ BE iehrwnshaisedses 2 ~- 2 
16. Don Carlos. Verdi ............... PR 5 — 5 
Fin OM IED ca ccdcrnscncbtenesea SY Ga pnecktaciap ce 4 — a 
18. Parsifal. Wagner (New pro- 
SINE, cat divacetacunienioweits ETF stated shakes: 8 -— 8 
19. Medea. Cherubini (New pro- 
i i SS WCEP dala cisdsscsecs 5 -- 
20. The Carmelites. Poulenc ...... DE BP an osccndsaccece 4 -- 4 
Se PN, “FEIN, Scie wens nesdoedacsepe a RE aes 5 ~—- 5 
I Se ilarccudnssteous 129 34 —s: 1163 


Operas Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, were sung in their 
original languages. Thus there were 81 performances of opera in the original 
language and 82 in English. Samson, the only English work produced, 
qualified for both categories and is included in the latter. 


Verdi: 3 operas, 27 performances Mozart: 1 opera, 8 performances 
Puccini: 3 operas, 26 performances Smetana: 1 opera, 10 performances 
Handel: 1 opera, 22 performances Cherubini: 1 opera, 5 performances 
Strauss: 2 operas, 18 performances Bizet: 1 opera, 5 performances 
Donizetti: 1 opera, 17 performances Mussorgsky: 1 opera, 5 performances 
Wagner: 5 operas, 16 performances Poulenc: 1 opera, 4 performances 


Operas performed in the 1957-8 season, but not in the 1958-9 season, 
were: Tales of Hoffmann, Elektra, Figaro, Otello, Peter Grimes, Rigoletto, 
La Bohéme, Jenufa, Tristan und Isolde, The Trojans, La Traviata. 
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SOPRANOS 


JOYCE BLACKHAM (7): Esmeralda (7). 
*JUNE BRONHILL (3): Lucia (on tour) (3)f. 

GRE BROUWENSTIJN (5): Elisabeth de Valois (5). 

MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS (5): Medea (5)t. 

JOAN CARLYLE (63): Israelite Woman (1)t, Dalila (12)+, Xenia (5)7, 
Esmeralda (3), Priestess (5), Sophie (13)+, Papagena (2), Voice from 
Heaven (2)+, Oscar (2), Flowermaiden (8)+, Glauce (5)+, Micaela (5). 

MIMI COERTSE (4): Queen of Night (4). 

MARIE COLLIER (10): Lit (10)t. 

MATTIWILDA DOBBS (5): Lucia (5)t. 

*JENNIFER EDDY (5): Frasquita (5)*. 

SYLVIA FISHER (4): Mother Marie (4). 

EDNA GRAHAM (1): Queen of Night (1). 

UNA HALE (32): Wellgunde in Rheingold (2), in Gotterdammerung (2), 
Freia (2), Ortlinde (2), Marschallin (9)+, Lit (3), Ist Lady (8), Mme. 
Lidoine (4). 

*SENA JURINAC (7): Cio-Cio-San (7)t. 

AVA JUNE (3): Voice from Heaven (3). 

IRIS KELLS (8): Ist Boy (8). 

HILDE KONETZNI (2): Gutrune (2). 

GERDA LAMMERS (8): Kundry (8)t. 

EDITH LANG (5): Aida (4), Cio-Cio-San (1)t. 

ADELE LEIGH (4): Octavian (on tour) (4)t. 

ELISABETH LINDERMEIER (7): Dalila (7)t. 

ELSIE MORISON (18): Majenka (6), Pamina (8), Blanche (4). 

JUDITH PIERCE (31): Helmwige (2), Leitmetzerin (13), 2nd Lady (8), 
Flowermaiden (8)f. 

HELGA PILARCZYK (5): Salome (5)t. 

LEONTYNE PRICE (4): Aida (4). 

*EVA MARIA ROGNER (3): Queen of Night (3)t. 

LEONIE RYSANEK (4): Tosca (4)t. 

MARIANNE SCHECH (2): Sieglinde (2). 

AMY SHUARD (28): Gerhilde (2), 3rd Norn (2), Aida (9), Turandot (13)7, 
Amelia (2). 

JEANETTE SINCLAIR (37): Priestess (12), Tebaldo (5), Ist Esquire (8), 
Flowermaiden (8)t, Sister Constance (4). 

JOAN SUTHERLAND (25): Woglinde in Rheingold (2) and Gétterdaim- 
merung (2), Woodbird (2), Israelite Woman (10)t, Lucia (9). 

ASTRID VARNAY (6): Briinnhilde in Walkiire (2), Siegfried. (2), Gétterdam- 
merung (2). 

JENNIFER VYVYAN (2): Israelite Woman (2)f. 

*CLAIRE WATSON (5): Marschallin (5)t. , 

*MARY WELLS (25): Dalila (4)t, Majenka (4)t, Flowermaiden (8)t, Ist 
Maid in Medea (5), Israelite Woman (4). 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 


MIMI AARDEN (2): Amneris (2). 
NOREEN BERRY (28): Siegrune (2), Nurse in Boris (5)+, Ludmilla (6), 3rd 
Lady (8), Annina (3), Mercedes (5). 
EDITH COATES (15): Hostess in Boris (5), Hata (10). 
*FIORENZA COSSOTTO (5): Neris (5)t. 
IRENE DALIS (3): Amneris (3). 
MARGRETA ELKINS (36): Waltraute in Walkiire (2), Amneris (on tour) 
(3)t, Kate Pinkerton (9), Alisa (12)t, Ulrica (2), Flowermaiden (8). 
LAURIS ELMS (30): Grimgerde (2), Micah (11)t, Alisa (5)t, 2nd Esquire 
(8)t, Mother Jeanne (4). 
*RITA GORR (1): Amneris (1)f. 
*GRACE HOFFMAN (5): Eboli (5)T. 


* Indicates the artist was making his or her début with the Company. 
+ Indicates the artist was singing the role for the first time with the Company. 
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BARBARA HOWITT (10): Annina (10). 

REGINA RESNIK (19): Marina (5)t, Amneris (5), Madame de Croissy 
(4)t, Carmen (5). 

CONSTANCE SHACKLOCK (16): Amneris (6), Octavian (5), Herodias (5). 

*RUT SIEWERT (4): Erda in Rheingold (2)t, in Siegfried (2). 

MARJORIE THOMAS (8): Flosshilde in Rheingold (2), in Gétterdammerung 

(2), Rossweisse (2), 2nd Norn (2)f. 
*HERTHA TOPPER (4): Octavian (4)t. 

JOSEPHINE VEASEY (54): Micah (11)+, Feodor (5)+, Suzuki (9)t, 3rd Boy 
(8), Page in Salome (5)*+, Shepherd in Tosca (4), Flowermaiden (8), Sister 
Mathilde (4). 

MARIA VON ILOSVAY (8): Fricka in Rheingold (2), in Walkiire (2), 
Waltraute (2), Ist Norn (2). 

JEAN WATSON (2): Schwertleite (2). 


TENORS 


*UMBERTO BORSG6 (2). Radames (2)f. 

*ROBERT BOWMAN (71): Boyar (5), Vasek (5)+, Messenger in Aida (19)*, 
Pong (10)*, Monostatos (8)f, 3rd Jew (5)+, Normanno (2)t, Arturo 
(4)t, 3rd Esquire (8)+, Remandado (5)t. 

*CHARLES CRAIG (11): Pinkerton (7)+, Cavaradossi (4)f. 

HUGUES CUENOD (5): Vasek (5)t. 

*LEONARDO DEL FERRO (4): Radames (on tour) (4)t. 

EDGAR EVANS (29): Froh (2), Ist Armed Man (8), Calaf (1), Narraboth 
(5), Lerma (5), Ist Esquire (8). 

*JOAO GIBIN (9): Edgardo (9)t. 

*JOSEF GOSTIC (5): Dimitri (5)t. 

RICHARD HOLM (2): Loge (2)f. 

ROWLAND JONES (1): Samson (1)f. 

*HANS KAART (19): Calaf (12)t, José (5)+, Italian Tenor (2)*. 

PETER KLEIN (4): Mime in Rheingold (2), in Siegfried (2). 

*ALFREDO KRAUS (4): Edgardo (4)f. 

*FLAVIANO LABO (2): Radames (2)f. 

JOHN LANIGAN (39): Samson (8)t, Shuisky (5)t, Jenik (9), Pong (3), 
Tamino (8), Chevalier de la Force (4), Pinkerton (2). 

*KARL LIEBL (6): Parsifal (6)t. 

WILLIAM MCALPINE (6): Italian Tenor (6). 

KENNETH MACDONALD (18): Arturo (13)t, Italian Tenor (5)*. 

KENNETH NEATE (4): Edgardo (4)t. 

RAYMOND NILSSON (67): Valzacchi (13), Pang (13), Priest in Magic Flute 
(8), Ist Jew (5S), Normanno (15)+, Jenik (1)*, 4th Esquire (8)+, Father 
Confessor (4). 

*DUNCAN ROBERTSON (5): Simpleton in Boris (5)*. 

*MARIO ORTICA (5): Radames (5)t. 

DAVID TREE (63): Missail (5), Ring Master (10), Major Domo and Inn- 
keeper (13), Emperor Altoum (13), Goro (9), Spoletta (4), Znd Jew (5), 
Ist Commisary in Carmelites (4). 

*ROBERTO TURRINI (1): Radames (1)f. 

JON VICKERS (35): Siegmund (2)+, Samson (13)+, Radames (6), Riccardo 
(2), Carlos (5), Parsifal (2)+, Jason (5)t. 

WOLFGANG WINDGASSEN (4): Siegfried in Siegfried (2), in Gétterdam- 
merung (2). 

ERICH WITTE (5): Herod (5)f. 

BARITONES 

DAVID ALLEN (44): Mitiukha (5)t, Krusina (4), Yamadori (8), Christian 
(2), Herald in Carlos (5)+, Sciarrone (4), Herald in Medea (5)*, Ist 
Officer in Carmelites (4), Dancairo (5), Faninal (2)t. 

GERAINT EVANS (23): Shchelkalov (5), Papageno (5), Enrico (9)f, 
Posa (4)*. 

HANS HOTTER (8): Wotan in Rheingold (2), in Walkiire (2), Wanderer 
(2), Gunther (2). 
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OTAKAR KRAUS (40): Alberich in Rheingold (2), in Siegfried (2), in 
Gétterdimmerung (2), Rangoni (5)+, Micha (7), Amonasro (5), Jochanaan 
(5), Scarpia (4), Klingsor (8). 

RONALD LEWIS (49): Tchernikovsky (5), Faninal (J1), Ping (13), Sth Jew 
(5), 2nd Priest (3), Minister of Justice (3), Gaoler in Carmelites (4), 
Morales (5). 

*JAMES MILLIGAN (5): Escamillo (5). 

JOHN SHAW (22): Amonasro (11), Renato (2), Enrico (8)+, Posa (1)f. 

EBERHARD WAECHTER (8): Amfortas (8)f. 

JESS WALTERS (28): Krusina (8), Amonasro (4), Sharpless (9), Papageno 
(3), Marquis de la Force (4). 


BASSES 

KURT BOEHME (4): Fasolt (2), Hunding (2). 

BORIS CHRISTOFF (10): Boris (5), Philip (5). 

RHYDDERCH DAVIES (48): Lavitsky (5), Indian in Bartered Bride (10), 
Attorney and Police Commissar (13), 2nd Armoured Man (1), Mandarin 
(11), Gaoler in Tosca (4), Thierry in Carmelites (4). 

GOTTLOB FRICK (12): Fafner in Rheingold (2), Hagen (2), Gurnemanz 


(8)t. 

DAVID KELLY (51): Donner (2)+, Harapha (10)+, Vaarlam (5)f, Ramfis 
(11), Timur (8), Sarastro (2), 2nd Armed Man (2), Ist Nazarene (5), the 
Bonze (3), Ribbing (2), Speaker (1). 

MICHAEL LANGDON (57): Fafner in Siegfried (2), Kecal (9)t, Ramfis (9), 
Mandarin (1), 2nd Armed Man (5), Speaker (2), 2nd Soldier in Salome 
(5), Raimondo (11)+, Horn (2), Grand Inquisitor (5), Angelotti (4), 
Sarastro (2). 

JAMES PEASE (25): Harapha (10)+, Ochs (13)+, Speaker (2)t. 

FORBES ROBINSON (60): Manoah (10)+, Nikitich (5)¢, Micha (3), Kecal 
(1)t, the King (7), Speaker (5), Sarastro (3), Ist Soldier in Salome (5), 
Mandarin (1), Sacristan (5), Titurel (8)+, 2nd Commissary in Carmelites 
(4), Zuniga (5). 

JOSEPH ROULEAU (61): Manoah (12)+, Harapha (2)t, Pimen (5)t, King 
(13), Timur (5), Sarastro (1), Bonze (6), Monk in Carlos (5), Raimondo 
(6)t+, 2nd Knight (3). 

NICOLA ZACCARIA (5): Creon (5)f. 


CONDUCTORS 
*BRYAN BALKWILL (19): Madama Butterfly (5)+, Magic Flute (1)t, Lucia 
di Lammermoor (12)t, Tosca (1)t. 

EDWARD DOWNES (23): Aida (15), Rosenkavalier (6)+, Masked Ball (2). 

REGINALD GOODALL (5): Salome (5)t. 

CARLO MARIA GIULINI (5): Don Carlos (5). 

RUDOLF KEMPE (33): Rheingold (2), Walkiire (2), Siegfried (2), Gétter- 
dammerung (2), Aida (4)+, Rosenkavalier (7), Parsifal (8)+t, Magic Flute 
(2)t, Madama Butterfly (4). 

RAFAEL KUBELIK (13): Boris Godunov (5)t, Bartered Bride (4), 
Carmelites (4). 

*RAYMOND LEPPARD (20): Samson (20)t. 

JAMES GIBSON (3): Samson (2)t, Carmen (1). 

*PETER MAAG (5): Magic Flute (5)t. 

JOHN MATHESON (6): Bartered Bride (6). 

JOHN PRITCHARD (17): Turandot (10)t, Tosca (3), Carmen (4). 

NICOLA RESCIGNO (5): Medea (5)f. 

TULLIO SERAFIN (5): Lucia di Lammermoor (5)*. 

EMANUEL YOUNG (4): Aida (1), Turandot (3). 


Covent Garden. In addition to the information given last month about 
the 1959-60 season, it has been announced that Inge Borkh will make her 
Covent Garden début on November 13 in Salome, conducted by Rudolf 
Kempe, with Rita Gorr as Herodias and Helmut Melchert as Jochanaan. It 
is possible that Shostakovich’s Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk will receive its first 
stage performance in England next summer. 
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NEWS 


Sadler’s Wells. The 1959-60 season begins with a four-week tour, opening 
on September 7 at Coventry. The company then visits Bradford, Liverpool 
and Southampton (see Opera Calendar, page 522). The operas to be given 
are Die Fledermaus, Don Giovanni, Hansel and Gretel, Madam Butterfly, 
and the new production of Andrea Chénier, which will have its first perform- 
ance at Coventry on September 11. The title role will be sung by Charles 
Craig, that of Madeleine de Coigny by Victoria Elliott, and Gérard by Peter 
Glossop. Vilem Tausky conducts, Anthony Besch produces, and sets and 
costumes are by Leslie Hurry. 


Chénier will open the London season at Sadler’s Wells on October 13. 
On October 29 the season’s second new production, La Cenerentola, will be 
given. A new production of Tannhduser follows on December 9, and 
Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex on January 15. Douglas Craig will produce 
Cenerentola, Anthony Besch Tannhduser, and Michael St. Denis Oedipus 
Rex. The latter will be given in a double bill with Bluebeard’s Castle. During 
the first part of the season the repertory will also include Don Giovanni, The 
Flying Dutchman, Madam Butterfly, Katya Kabanova, Hansel and Gretel 
and The Merry Widow. 


At the Coliseum the run of The Land of Smiles ends on August 29, two 
weeks later than originally planned, and a revival of The Merry Widow 
follows on September. 1. 


Hovingham. At the three-day Hovingham Festival, two performances -— 
the first in this country— were given of Francesca Caccini’s La Liberazione 
di Ruggiero dall'Isola d’Alcina, the first opera to be composed by a woman, 
and the first to draw its subject not from antiquity but from romantic epic 
(July 31 and August 1). La Liberazione was first given at the Villa Poggio 
Imperiale, near Florence, in 1625 in honour of the Prince of Poland. The 
producer at Hovingham was Edward Rothe of Hamburg, and the conductor 
Peter Evans of Durham University. The singers were Patricia Bowden, 
Patricia Clark, Gerald English, David Ward, Juliet Clutterbuck, Nicholas 
Horton-Fawkes, Nada Pobjoy, Steven Welford and Jolyon Dodgson. 


Philopera Circle. The 1960 production by this society will be Auber’s 
Fra Diavalo. As in the past, the work will receive four performances at St 
Pancras Town Hall. Auditions for soloists and chorus will be held during 
October. Details from the Director, F. Manton, 25 The Avenue, Orpington, 
Kent. 


AMERICA 


New York. There will be six new productions at the Metropolitan next 
season. This opens on October 26 with a new I/ Trovatore in which Giulietta 
Simionato makes her Metropolitan début as Azucena. Antonietta Stella will 
sing Leonora, Carlo Bergonzi, Manrico, and Leonard Warren, Di Luna. 
Fausto Cleva will conduct, and Herbert Graf will produce. The new sets and 
costumes are being designed by Motley. The five other new productions are 
Simon Boccanegra (Renata Tebaldi, Leonard Warren, Richard Tucker, 
Giorgio Tozzi; conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos); Fidelio (Aase Nordmo- 
Lévberg, Jon Vickers, Hermann Uhde, Otto Edelmann; conductor Karl 
Béhm, producer Graf, designer Horace Armistead); Le Nozze di Figaro 
(Lisa della Casa, Elisabeth Séderstrém, Mildred Miller, Cesare Siepi, Kim 
Borg; conductor Erich Leinsdorf, producer Cyril Ritchard, designer Oliver 
Messel); . Tristan und Isolde (Birgit Nilsson, Irene Dalis, Ramon Vinay, 
Walter Cassel, Jerome Hines; conductor Otto Klemperer; producer Graf, 
designer Teo Otto); and The Gipsy Baron (Lisa della Casa, Laurel Hurley, 
Regina Resnik, Nicolai Gedda, Cassel, Walter Slezak; conductor Leinsdorf, 
producer Ritchard, designer Rolf Gérard). There will also be revivals of 
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Reuben Goldberg 
‘The Rape of Lucretia’ at Faraway Farm, Haverford, Penn. Roy Wilde 
as Tarquin, Natalie Moeckel as Lucretia 


Andrea Chénier, Pelléas et Mélisande, Der fliegende Hollinder, Der Rosen- 
kavalier, and Die Walkiire. New singers engaged are Birgit Nilsson, Elisabeth 
Séderstrém, Teresa Stratas, Christa Ludwig, Giulietta Simionato; Jon Vickers, 
Kim Borg, Cornell MacNeil and Ronald Reitan; and the conductor Otto 
Klemperer. Returning to the company are Martha Médl, Jussi. Bjérling and 
Ettore Bastianini. 


Chicago. Owing to the placing of commas instead of full stops in the 
figures quoted in last month’s OPERA, it appeared that the Lyric Opera’s 
seasonal profit and cumulative deficit ran into millions of dollars, when it was 
only thousands. The deficit at January 31 this year was $21,074.79 as 
compared with $103,130.45 in May 1956. The profit in the 1958 season was 
$46,171.85. Additional artists for the coming season include Josef Greindl 
(Daland and Alvise) and Irene Kramarich (Ulrica and La Cieca). Margherita 
Wallmann will be responsible for the new Carmen production with which the 
season opens on October 12; Vladimir Rosing for Turandot and Thais, and 
Carlo Maestrini for La Cenerentolc. 

Dallas. The third season by the Dallas Civic Opera Company opens on 
November 6, when Covent Garden’s production of Lucia di Lammermoor will 
be given with Callas, Gianni Raimondi, Ettore Bastianini and Nicola Zaccaria. 
This will be followed by // Barbiere with Callas, Bastianini, Carlo Badioli and 
Paolo Montarsolo; and Medea with Callas, Nan Merriman, Vickers and 
Zaccaria. Zeffirelli produces Lucia and J] Barbiere, Minotis Medea. All 
perform.nces are conducted by Rescigno. 

Philadelphia. The Academy of Vocal Arts marked its 25th anniversary 
with a production of The Rape of Lucretia at Faraway Farm in Haverford on 
June 8 and 11. The Academy, directed by Vernon Hammond, has a number 
of scholarships available for voice students both in America and abroad. 
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ARGENTINE 

Buenos Aires, Teatro Colon. The 1959 season opened June 23 with 
Erwartung and Volo di Notte. The Schoenberg was sung by Sofia Bandin, 
produced by Otto Erhardt and conducted by Robert Kinsky; the Dallapiccola 
was sung by Italo Passini, Juan Zanin, Renato Sassola, Haydée de Rosa, 
Carlos Giusti, Hector Barbieri and Virgilio Tavini. Antonio Tauriello was the 
conductor, and Erhardt again the producer. Next came the South American 
premiére of The Rake’s Progress (in Italian), conducted by J. E. Martini, with 
Marco Cubas (Tom), Maria Altamura (Anne), Angelo Mattiello (Nick 
Shadow), Luisa Bartoletti (Baba) and Victor de Narke (Trulove). Lucia di 
Lammermoor introduced the Mexican soprano Tina Garfi. Sassola sang 
Edgardo; Mattiello, Enrico; and Zanin, Raimondo. The smaller roles were 
poorly done, and the orchestra under Martini hardly sounded like the same 
instrument as delighted us last year under Beecham. J. P. Cebreiro 


BRAZIL 


Rio de Janeiro. The 1959 season opened on March 31 with a perform- 
ance of Gomez’s Maria Tudor. Other works to be given include the same 
composer’s Lo Schiavo, a triple bill comprising Camargo Gaurnieri’s Pedro 
Malazarte, Amelia al Ballo, and L’Enfant Prodigue (Debussy), The Golden 
Cockerel, Les Pécheurs de Perles, La Bohéme, The Consul, Izath (Villa 
Lobos), and a double bill, J] Campanello and L’Heure Espagnole. 


CANADA 


Once things operatic had a tendency to die in Canada as soon as the snow 
began to melt and the songs of thousands of birds had more appeal than the 
most thrilling soprano. But this year at least two major operatic presentations 
attract visitors from all parts of Canada and the United States to Vancouver, 
B.C., and Stratford, Ont. The opera at Vancouver’s second music festival, in 
the new Queen Elizabeth Theatre, was a new English translation of Orpheus 
and Eurydice by Walter Ducloux, conducted by Oivin Fijeldstad, musical 
director of the Norwegian State Opera, produced by Hanya Holm. Scenery 
and costumes were by Donald Oenslager and the cast included the Swedish 
mezzo Kerstin Meyer, making her North American début, and Mary Costa. 

At Stratford, on the banks of the Avon River, a hundred miles from 
Toronto, Louis Applebaum put on a new adaptation of Offenbach’s Orpheus 


Opera in Rio. Left, Guarnieri’s ‘Pedro Malazarte’; right, Debussy’s 
‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ 











Svoboda 
A scene from Martinu’s ‘Mirandolina’ at the Smetana Theatre, Prague 


in the Underworld, conducted by himself, with Tom Brown directing. The 
leading roles were taken by Martial Singher, Irene Jordan, John McCollum, 
Jan Rubes and Eric House. 

Toronto. The Metropolitan Opera.Company. made. its yearly week-long 
visit to Maple Leaf Gardens in Toronto in May. It was not the complete 
success it has been in the past, particularly because of a weak opening of 
Tosca with Eleanor Steber. The Met’s new productions of Cav and Pag were 
seen, and Rosalind Elias, pinch-hitting for Risé Stevens, gave a creditable and 
promising portrayal of Carmen, her first major performance in the role. She 
could be the next great Carmen on this continent. The highlight of Met week, 
however, was Leonard Warren's Rigoletto, in a production which appeared to 
be inspired throughout. Teresa Stratas, a young Toronto soprano who sur- 
prised everyone by going to New York and winning a contract with the Met, 
is now in New York planning for her first season with the company. 

The Toronto Opera Festival will present three operas this fall. The 
Artistic Director Herman Geiger-Torel has announced that the 11th season 
will open on October 12 with La Forza del Destino, followed by English 
translations of The Barber of Seville and The Love of Three Oranges. Con- 
ductors will be Ernesto Barbini, Ettore Mazzoleni and Walter Susskind, 
permanent conductor of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. Among the singers 
are Ilona Kombrink, Giuseppe Campora, James Milligan, Patricia Sneil, 
Patricia Rideout, John McCollum and Jan Rubes. George Kidd 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Brno. Semyon Kotko has long been something of a mystery in Prokofiev's 
oeuvre. Grove enters it with an incomplete date of composition and no date 
of performance; other authorities—Martin Cooper’s valuable little book on 
Russian opera, for instance—are at a loss in the absence of any score, let 
alone a performance outside Russia. A vague feeling has persisted that a 
political opera based on a book with a title like 1, Son of the Working Class 
cannot have much general interest and probably represents little more than 
compulsory lip-service to the commissars. 

Semyon Kotko is indeed a political opera, a Communist poster sketched, 
however, in a gesture of perfect sincerity by a returned prodigal. The deep 
attachment of Russian artists to the very soil of their country is familiar. 
For Rachmaninov, exile after the Revolution produced a temporary aphasia 
actually needing medical treatment; and it will be recalled that banishment 
was the one threat that seriously ‘alarmed Pasternak. Stravinsky reacted by 
arriving as conqueror, and for forty years has retained his position as arbiter 
elegantium. But Prokofiev found he could not endure the withering he sensed 
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once his roots were torn from Russia, and the success of his first reappear- 
ances as a concert pianist precipitated his return—not in a spirit of nostalgia 
to an artistic seclusion, with the old Russia to be fondled in a corner of his 
mind, but to the new society he saw about him. His willingness at this stage 
to play his part as a Communist musician is shown in the works of those 
years—A lexander Nevsky, presumably the Toast to Stalin, and Semyon Kotko. 
His autobiography makes it clear that there is no question about his sincerity: 
after discussing some technical details in this opera that intrigued him, he 
goes on to declare, ‘I needed characters of live people imbued by emotion— 
love, patience, hatred, sadness—still all supposed to be real and living their 
lives on a new model; so I had to compose on a new model. I have to confess 
that Kataev’s book captivated me, especially because there are controversial 
elements in it—there is the love of the two couples, hatred of the representa- 
tives of the old world, the heroism of fighting, sadness over death, even oppor- 
tunities for gaiety’. The disillusioned Prokofiev of the last years, with greater 
experience of Communist demands behind him, would have seen the simple 
flaw in his touchingly enthusiastic reasoning. 

Kataev’s novel appeared in 1937. Prokofiev set to work in 1938 and 
completed the score on June 28, 1939. A production by Meyerhold never 
materialized, and the opera was first given on September 20, 1940, at the 
Stanislavsky Theatre in Moscow; C. Beerman produced and M. Zhukov 
conducted. The official reception was wary, the general feeling being that the 
composer should have come out with a more solidly presented Communist 
front at that particular time. After the first season the work languished until 
a recent Moscow concert performance and, still more recently, the first 
production outside Russia at Brno on May 16, for which a new version was 
made and admirably conducted by Vaclar Nosek. Both events are signs of 
the current eagerness to establish Prokofiev’s reputation on a thorough know- 
ledge of his work now that he is regarded as Soviet Russia’s greatest composer. 

The scene is the Ukraine in the closing stages of the Revolution and the 
war. The Germans are still in position, supported by the Cossacks and a 
handful of land-owners; against them are ranged the mass of the people, with 
the partisans as their spearhead. From the north is advancing the newly 
formed Red Army. The opera opens with Semyon’s return home after four 
years of war. He decides to ask for the hand of Sonya, daughter of the corrupt 
kulak Kachenko; and according to custom, the sailor Tsaryov and Remenyuk, 
chairman of the local Soviet, have agreed to ask on his behalf. The negotia- 
tions take place: Kachenko dislikes Semyon, but pretends to accept him. 
Feasting is interrupted by the arrival of three German soldiers with orders 
from the local commander. They are lured into sitting down to eat and then 
disarmed; Remenyuk hurriedly organizes a partisan brigade. Later, Kachenko 
and the landlord Klambovsky betray Tsaryov and his friend Ivashenko. They 
are executed, and eventually buried in the partisans’ forest camp. To the 
mourners comes word that Kachenko is planning to marry Sonya to Klam- 
bovsky. Semyon goes to organize partisan resistance, and arrives as Sonya is 
being married. He calls her name, and when she runs out to him, he throws 
a bomb into the church and escapes. He is caught by the Germans, but saved 
from being shot by the arrival of the Red Army. The lovers are united, and 
the Ukraine is free. 

This is, plainly, a fairly crude framework for simple political sentiments. 
Yet other fine artists have not thought posters beneath them, and the themes 
of revolution and egalitarianism are potentially ennobling—Beethoven found 
them so. The trouble is that the violent anti-German tension of the years 
when novel and opera were written combined with conventional Communist 
attitude-striking leads to a black-and-white, hero-or-villain treatment that is 
the enemy of operatic characterization. These necessarily broad, gaudily 
coloured poses do not win a full response from the composer, and he cannot 
do anything with his very wooden hero (the Russians have felt this, but their 
original complaint was that Semyon was too restrained in his political senti- 
ments). Prokofiev’s biographer Israel Nestyev nods approvingly at the com- 
poser’s success in throwing off the wicked constructivism of the West; but at 
the patriotic and political moments we find Prokofiev time and again ham- 
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strung in a conventionally ‘spacious’ manner with a stalking bass separated 
by two or three empty octaves from a soaring wind theme. Other Soviet 
critics, who had found The Love of the Three Oranges ‘too parodistic’, The 
Fiery Angel ‘too impressionistic’ nodded in time with Nestyev at this ‘clarifica- 
tion and democratization of style’ by the new Soviet citizen (Prokofiev took 
out his papers in 1935). Prokofiev’s hand is, nevertheless, unmistakable, and 
he finds room for some serenely lyrical love music and for a tense dramatic 
urgency that only once exhausts his skill with ostinatos. Finest of all, better 
still than an effective Meyerbeerian scene of partisans dedicating their arms, 
is the betrothal. Here, with real operatic mastery, the music embraces the 
conflicting emotions of the lovers, the surly kulak father and the partisans 
against a colourful Ukrainian choral dance. The close was seriously mis- 
handled at Brno. I was puzzled by the jauntiness of the music accompanying 
a dreadful final tableau of Revolution Triumphant which, with the sloganeer- 
ing of the translation, not the staunchest party member seemed anxious to 
defend. I discovered that Prokofiev ended originally on a note—individual joy 
seen against general joy—the lovers united, the fighting over for everyone. 
This was the essence of his own attempted reconciliation. At one point 
Semyon’s friend presents him with the choice of fighting beside his comrades 
or rescuing Sonya, and all urge the former course upon him; the atmosphere 
is vividly matched in the opening part of Doctor Zhivago when events seem 
to be impelling the individual, though never extinguishing him. In fact a 
compromise is found by the necessity of a reconnaisance into the village. 
Prokofiev clearly felt this to be possible: human values, as the quoted frag- 
ment of autobiography claims, need not be swamped by political theory. 
Semyon Kotko. was written in_this faith. Ten years later.came the crushing 
Zhdanov tribunal, and twenty years after, /’affaire Pasternak. J.W. 


FRANCE 

Paris. As usual during spring, the most varied and substantial operatic 
nourishment was on display at the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre, where this year 
the Thédtre des Nations’ cornucopia included, in May and June, the East 


Berlin Komische Oper, the Belgrade National Theatre and the Frankfurt 
Opera. May 4-9, the Komische Oper presented Felsenstein’s productions of 
Les Contes d’Hoffmann and Albert Herring. Any fears that Britten’s delightful 
work might be cay gry in German were dispelled early in the evening — 


the Berlin offering had all the sparkle and charm of an early René Clair film, 
and Eric Crozier’s satirical but warm and unmalicious libretto lost little in 
translation. Erwin Wohlfahrt made a first-rate Albert, in turn boobyish and 
plodding, then moving and appealing after his night of drunken emancipation. 
It is depressing to hear Margarete Klose nowadays (Mum); this once-great 
artist is now all but voiceless; but Werner Missner (Sid), Eva-Maria Baum 
(Nancy) and Lydia Dertil (Lady Billows), and a half-dozen’ lovable children 
were all excellent. The small orchestra was authoritatively conducted by 
Walter Knér. I was not able to attend the Contes d’Hoffmann, which received 
strong praise in the Paris Press for scenic qualities, lighting, costumes and 
acting, and severe reservations about Felsenstein’s ‘version’ which purports 
to ‘eliminate all of the elements written by foreign hands and reconstitute 
Hoffmann as Offenbach intended it to be performed’. Hanns Nocker was 
Hoffmann, and Melitta Muszely sang Olympia, Antonia and Giulietta; Vaclav 
Neumann conducted. 

June 9 to 13, the Belgrade Opera presented Katya Kabanova, Faust (see 
page 611), and a work by the contemporary Yugoslavian composer, Nicola 
Hercigonja, Crown of the Mountain. Janacek was all but unknown to most 
of the French public until two years ago, when Felsenstein’s The Cunning 
Little Vixen at the Théatre des Nations came as something of a revelation to 
press and public alike. The Belgrade Katya (first performance here) was 
equally well received, and it seems likely that Janacek’s other major works 
will get a hearing in Paris before long. Belgrade’s production included several 
of this superb company’s greatest singers— Drago Starc (Boris), Melanija 
Bugarinovic (Kabanicha) and a beautiful young mezzo, Biserka Cvejic, whose 
vivacious yet sensitive portrayal of Barbara was quite memorable. Valerija 
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Heybalova, in the title role, proved a gifted tragedienne. Décors and mise-en- 
scéne were sober, of somewhat stylized realism, and created an impeccable 
atmosphere. Kresimir Baranovic did a wonderful job of conducting. 

Paris owes no small debt to Belgrade for the pains taken in transporting 
a large-scale work to France for but a single performance, especially since 
Hercigonja’s Crown of the Mountain turned out to be an exciting new opera, 
thrillingly executed. The composer, born in 1914, is a professor at Belgrade 
University who achieved fame in Yugoslavia during the last war as the author 
of many partisans’ songs which he wrote while taking part in the liberation 
movement. Crown, his first opera, is based on a text by the 19th-century 
writer Petar Njegos, who, the programme informed us, was ‘a Prince, an 
orthodox religious chief, the Homer of Montenegro, and the Dante of Serbian 
literature ’. Although suicides, witches, zealous bishops and excited Turks are 
manifest in turn on stage (we are in rugged Montenegro in the early 18th 
century), the action is decidedly static, because the monolithic story line has 
but one central incident —the decision taken by the people, assembled on a 
mountain top, to overcome internal dissensions and fight the Turkish invaders 
to the last man. The work’s idiom is largely that of 19th-century Italian 
opera; it is shot through with substantial melodies of early-Verdian virility, 
although the impressive choral writing is reminiscent of Khovanshchina. But 
Crown is an original ebullient work, whose exalted fervour seemed almost of 
a religious nature. Its composer is someone to watch. The great bass Miroslav 
Cangalovic was Bishop Danilo, Drago Starc played Manduchich, and Melanija 
Bugarinovic the Witch. 

June 15 to 20, Georg Solti conducted the Frankfurt Opera’s Marriage of 
Figaro and The Flying Dutchman. The latter was scenically a dusty, feeble 
affair, but Kurt Béhme, a rich resounding Daland, dominated the evening 
vocally, and the choruses were fine. I doubt whether Solti’s job in the pit 
could have been improved upon by any living conductor. Nozze, sung in 
German, had Anny Schlemm as Susanna, Theo Adam as Figaro, Ernst 
Gutstein as Almaviva, and Claire Watson as the Countess. 

In May, the Opéra Comique produced a pestiferously bad new Pelléas ct 
Meélisande, the blame for which need not be heaped on the new administra- 
tion, since its concoction dates back to pre-Julien days, when it was to have 
been given under Monteux’s baton. Postponed several times, it should simply 
have n chucked out. One seldom hears booing in Paris — audiences are 
generally too busy talking to bother— but this time it was deserved. Ten 
years ago, Valentine Hugo’s interesting sets were severely criticized, and there 
was a return to the Jusseaume maquettes for the original 1902 création. A 
revival of either one of these units, indeed anything —the Enghien Casino's 
accessories for La Fanciulla del West — would have been more to the point 
than André Boll’s monstrous décors and costumes, which resulted in a Pelléas 
which seemed to be taking place in the mail-sorting vaults of some avant-garde 
1929 Auvergnat post office. Some good singers were trapped in this Toler 
galére: Henri Médus, a strong-voiced straightforward Arkel, Jacqueline 
Brumaire, poignant and delicate as Mélisande, Robert Lamander as Pelléas, 
Michel Roux as Golaud. Ingelbrecht conducted. 

A bracing antidote to the above was fortunately to be found on the same 
premises, also in May, in a jolly evening of three modern French opéras- 
bouffes-— Roland Manuel's /sabelle et Pantalon, Manuel Rosenthal’s La 
Poule Noire, and Maurice Thiriet’s La Véridigue Histoire du Docteur. The 
Thiriet piece is quite light-weight, but it is always a pleasure to hear the 
valiant, clean-voiced baritone, Gabriel Bacquier, extremely ingratiating in the 
title role. Isabelle et Pantalon, which was first given in 1922 at the Trianon 
Lyrique is a nimble bit of musical commedia dell’arte, set to a delicious 
libretto by the poet Max Jacob. In his ‘hydrotherapic clinic’ in Venice 
(patients are treated uniquely with ‘ water and words ’), Isabelle is kept prisoner 
by the charlatan Doctor Pantalon. Her husband, Pierrot, vainly tries to 
abduct her, but Isabelle is finally rescued by her lover, Arlequin, during 
a revolt of the prisoners who subject Pantalon to a good dose of his own 
water treatment. Manuel's score, witty, inventive, and of Ravelian grace, 
was excellently conducted by Georges Prétre. Typical of the charming 
French schoolboy canular humour which pervades the work is the scene of 
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Ganter Englert 
The new production of ‘Elektra’ at Frankfurt. Inge Borkh as Elektra, 
Elisabeth Héngen as Clytemnestra, setting by Franz Mertz 


the water-fed patients, madly flitting about in bloomers and nightcaps, scream- 
ing their heads off for chocolate bars which are refused them by Pantalon 
on grounds of constipation, with the entire passage building up fugally on 
the conjugation of: Je réclame du chocolat, il réclame du chocolat, etc. Jean- 
Pierre Ponnelle’s décor was comely and appropriate, and his drop-curtain, 
inspired by Ferrarese painting, is the most beautiful object I have ever seen 
on the stage of the Comique. Liliane Berton was a ravishing. Isabelle, and 
Charles Clavensy (Pantalon), Raymond Amade (Pierrot), Nadine Renaux 
(Zerbinetta), Pierre Germain (Arlequin) were the other gaily accomplished 
puppets in Manuel’s seductive Punch and Judy show. Georges Prétre con- 
ducted. The evening concluded with a rollicking Poule Noire, sung and 
acted with great verve by Gabrielle Ristori and Raymond Amade. I was 
pained to notice that the single programming of this triple bill was very 
badly attended, and I hope the Comique has the courage to keep it in the 
repertory next season. 

The Casino Theatre at Enghien-les-Bains presented three programmes 
of Italian opera Curing its June season—June 11, Pergolesi’s Lo Frate 
‘nnammorato, given by the Villa Olmo company from Como; June 13, a 
triple bill of Cimarosa’s // Maestro di Cappella, the first French perform- 
ance of Donizetti's Rita, with Franca Duval, Carlo Franzini and Otello 
Borgonovo, and de Banfield’s Lord Byron’s Love Letter. June 27, Tosca was 
given with Gabriella Tucci in the title role, Anselmo Galzani (Scarpia), Flavio 
Labé (Cavaradossi), replacing an indisposed Franco Corelli. Alberto Zedda 
conducted. Also in June, Tebaldi appeared at the Opéra in two performances 
of Aida, with Rita Gorr (Amneris), Dimitar Uzunov (Radamés), Georges 
Sebastian conducting. 

A. M. Julien, the new administrator of the French National Theatres, 
has announced the following programme for next season: new productions 
of Carmen and Roméo et Juliette, with a switch in houses—Carmen will 
move to the Palais Garnier, and Roméo to the Comique. October 10 and 12, 
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Peyer 
The first German production of Dvorak’s ‘Dimitri’, at Hamburg. Helga 
Pilarczyk as Marina, Ratko Delorko as Dimitri 


the Stuttgart Staatstheater will appear at the Opéra in Handel's Jephtha, and 
there will be a visit from La Scala in late October, with Pizzetti’s L’Assassinio 
nella Cattedrale and Il Trovatore. In November, Paris will finally hear Callas 
in Medea, and next spring will bring new productions of Iphigéne en Tauride 
and Les Troyens a Carthage. At the Opéra Comique one can look forward 
to Gluck’s Orphée with Malclés sets, Bluebeard’s Castle, Massé’s Les Noces 
de Jeannette with Peynet sets, and a revival of The Rake’s Progress. 
Elliott Stein 
Vichy. The summer season included performances of Siegfried (Astrid 
Varnay, Karl Liebl, Gustav Neidlinger, Anton Metternich, Otto von Rohr, and 
Josef Ellmauer; conductor Erich Riede), Tosca (Margherita Roberti, Giuseppe 
Campora, Tito Gobbi), and Der Rosenkavalier (Régine Crespin, Suzanne 
Sarroca, Renée Doria, Henri Médus; conductor Jean Fournet). 


GERMANY 


Berlin, Stiidtische Oper. The last production of the season was Pelléus 
et Mélisande with Pilar Lorengar and Peter Roth-Ehrang in the leading roles. 
Richard Kraus was the conductor, Werner Kelch the producer. The 
Staatsoper’s last production of the season was the premiére of Joseph Kosma’s 
Die Weiber von Lyon on June 19. The leading roles were sung by Gertrud 
Prenzlow, Sylvia Pawlik, Gerhard Frei and Manfred Schmidt. Hans Léwlein 
was the conductor, and Wilhelm Need the producer. 

Darmstadt. Hans Werner Henze’s Konig Hirsch had not been staged in 
Germany since the performance at the Berlin Stadtische Oper on which H. H. 
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Stuckenschmidt wrote fully in opERA, December 1956. The work has since 
appeared in a form revised and shortened by its authors, and this version has 
now been mounted for the first time in West Germany at the Landestheater 
in Darmstadt. Harro Dicks produced, Hans Zanotelli conducted, and sets and 
costumes were by Fabius von Gugel. 

I can only confirm Stuckenschmidt’s criticism: the weakness of the work, 
and especially of-its libretto, derives from the lack of dramatic highlights. The 
three acts run at the same high tension, apart from strange little arabesques 
which conceal rather than enlighten the action. The problem is similar to that 
presented by Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten. Yet on the credit side we must 
reckon the expressive power of this remarkable score, its melodic and tonal 
beauty, its singable quality and its deep melancholy found even in the chorus’s 
gayest pranks. We must hope that the composer will revise the opera again in 
riper years, and endow this brilliant but not yet well-balanced work with a 
purer form. 

The Darmstadt performance emphasized the poetry of the work at the 
expense of clarity of dramatic outline. It could be made easier to follow. 
Musically, too, there is room for greater contrast and perspective; it seemed 
to me that the conductor had not thought deeper than the sounds themselves. 
The cast was first-class: George Maran made an ideal King, Kathe Maas gave 
a wonderful interpretation of the part of the girl, Wilhelm Krings was 
touchingly direct and marvellously musical as Checco, and K6th an excellent 
Coltellino. Irene Guth was entirely equal to the demands of Scolatella’s 
coloratura. Only Willibald Vohla’s Minister could be faulted: he tended to 
replace the black hue of the villain with a paternal and generous-hearted 
characterization. Ralf Steyer 


Dessau. For some years the Landestheater at Dessau has earned praise 
and gratitude for its careful presentation of Wagner’s operas. It has even 
neglected some of its other duties by striving to perform too much Wagner. 
A further criticism is that its guest singers have in the past come to Dessau 
too late to be entirely assimilated into the production. This year both those 
mistakes have been avoided, as the scope of the Seventh Wagner Festival was 
narrowed to Der Ring, Die Meistersinger, Der fliegende Hollander and 
Lohengrin, and the guest artists seemed fully at home in the productions of 
the Intendant, Willy Bodenstein 

In Dessau the emphasis is on Wagner’s music. Under the musical 
director, Heinz Ré6ttger, who conducted all performances, the orchestra 
showed itself to be an excellently rehearsed and tonally well-balanced body. 
The sets were the work of the highly gifted Wolf Hochheim, and without 
being ultra-modern they moved away from the oppressive bombast of older 
Wagnerian style towards a modified stylization. Most successful in this 
direction — indeed in every way — was Die Meistersinger. In Lohengrin there 
was a rift between the bare set representing the banks of the Scheldt and the 
other, naturalistic, sets. In spite of some impressive scenes (e.g., the appearance 
of the phantom ship), Der fliegende Hollander was too stiff and static. The 
Ring performances remained close to the lines of last year’s new production. 

The guest artists made vital contributions to the vocal achievements of all 
performances. Best of all was Joszef Jovicky from Budapest (Siegmund and 
Lohengrin), a Wagner singer in the grand manner. His voice was equally 
capable of blazing heroic tones and tender lyrical phrases. The resident 
company proved themselves worthy of their guests. If one name must be 
singled out it is Giinther Fréhlich (Pogner, Daland, — Hunding and 
Hagen). Siegfried Hagen 

Frankfurt. Shortly before the end of the season the Stadtische Biihnen 
mounted a new production of Strauss’s Elektra. Georg Solti succeeded in 
making this massive score quite lucid without sacrificing anything of its 
impetus or penetrating power, and inspired the orchestra to match his entirely 
brilliant performance. Franz Mertz’s set was not wholly apposite; it consisted 
of a realistic gate, a stylized Mycenae with overtones of Edvard Munch, and 
transparent walls. Inge Borkh, who sang the title role, did not appear to 
follow Georg Hartmann’s production; she gave her great Gemendnanans 
of the part with Mary Wigman gestures and much artificial theatricalism, as 
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always. Yet she sang extraordinarily beautifully, and when after her meeting 
with Orest she stood in a restrained manner and ‘ did’ nothing, she suddenly 
achieved the deeply moving effect which her histrionics destroyed elsewhere. 
Elisabeth Héngen was very impressive as Clytemnestra, and gave a neat and 
intelligent characterization. Gladys Kuchta, the Chrysothemis, was almost too 
dramatic in relation to a more lyrical Elektra. Leonardo Wolovsky, who has 
a darkly shaded baritone voice, was an excellent Orest. Ralf Steyer 

Hamburg. The first German stage performance of Dvorak’s Dimitri took 
place during the closing weeks of the season. Ratko Delorko sang the title 
role, Helga Pilarczyk that of Marina, Elfriede Wasserthal was Marfa, Anny 
Schlemm Xenia, and Toni Blankenhiem Shuisky. Albert Bittner was the 
conductor, Giinther Rennert the producer. 

Leipzig. In Hannelore Kuhse the Leipzig Opera has found a dramatic 
soprano who by the size and dramatic power of her voice tirelessly sustained 
the role of Isolde right to its transfigured close. By having also at her 
command tender lyrical notes she was distinguished from Ernst Gruber’s 
Tristan, who did not free himself from his vocal restraint until the third act, 
and should have employed greater contrast and heroic brilliance. Lilli Vollrath 
played Brangine with securely controlled beauty of tone. Hans Kramer, by the 
shapely strength of his bass voice, made the tragedy of King Mark a moving 
experience. Wolf Eckert was neither vocally nor dramatically strong enough 
as Kurwenal. The opera was produced by Friedrich Ammermann in settings 
after the Bayreuth pattern. With a minimum of help from the décors (by Max 
Elten), playing areas were defined which were overcast by storm-tossed dark 
cloudscapes. Only in the second act were we allowed a conventional starry sky. 
A concentration on essentials was obtained, without, however, satisfyine 
dramatic probability in every case. 

The real ‘star’ of the production was the Gewandhaus Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Helmut Seydelmann with remarkable sympathy and passionate 
expressiveness. 

Modest Mussorgsky’s reputation has hitherto, in Germany at any rate, 
rested almost entirely on the great popular music drama Boris Godunov. His 
two later works, Khovanshchina and The Fair at Sorochints, were almost 
unknown. The little theatre at Altenburg, near Leipzig, has staged all three 

works over the last few years, and 
thereby shown what rich treasures 
our opera literature contains in them. 
The lesson has not gone unheeded, 
because last autumn the Deutsche 
Staatsoper in Berlin took up _ the 
cause of Khovanshchina, and now 
Leipzig has mounted the comic Fair 
at Sorochints. In the impressive Leip- 
zig production the guest producer 
Fritz Dittgen recreated on the stage 
the peasant world implied in the 
music. At times there was even too 
much going on. Dittgen rounded off 
individual episodes with Fumour, and 
the characters were sharply drawn. 
Yet each detail was conceived as part 
oi the whole, in the success of which 
Max Elten’s striking sets and Hanna 
Reichel’s vivid costumes played a full 
part. 

Helmut Eyle was an outstanding 
peasant, vocally and histrionically, and 


‘The Fair at Sorochints’ at Leipzig. 
Helmut Eyle and Katrin W6izl 
Helga Walmuller 
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Hannelore Kuhse, an outstanding 
new Isolde at Leipzig, with Ernst 
Gruber as Tristan 


as the young peasant Guntfried, 

Speck reached ~another admirable 

stage in his development, bringing to 

the part freshness and a _ natural 

strength. Katrin W6lzl was enchant- 

ing as the eternally complaining old 

woman, but she tended towards exag- 

geration vocally. Maria Croonen was 

pleasing as the daughter, and Hans- 

Peter Schwarzbach made an amusing Helga Wallmuller 

figure of the parish priest’s son. Wilhelm Klemm and Rainer Liideke were 

full-blooded as the gipsy and the gaffer. The Gopak was brilliantly danced, 

and the chorus, trained by Heinrich Bergzog, covered itself with glory. Heinz 

Fricke conducted the Gewandhaus Orchestra with precision and élan. All in 

all it was a convincing performance, likely to win a considerable success in 

Leipzig and persuade other houses to stage The Fair at Sorochints. 
Siegmund Wolfing 

Mannheim. Orff’s Antigonae was given its first local performance towards 
the end of the season. Elisabeth Thomas sang the title role, Thomas Tipton 
was Creon and the cast included Lorenz Fehenberger, Helmut Melchert, 
Frederick Dalberg and Erika Ahsbahs. Walther Knér was the conductor, 
Ernst Poettgen the producer. 

Munich. The season closed with a performance of Die Meistersinger 
conducted by the new Generalmusikdirektor, Josef Keilberth. Sachs was sung 
by Leonardo Wolovsky, Eva by Anneliese Kupper, Walther by Hans Hopf, 
Pogner by Walter Kreppel, Beckmesser by Benno Kusche, Kothner by Hans 
Hermann Nissen, David by Paul Kuen, and Magdalene by Hertha Topper. 

Oldenburg. Martin’s Le Vin Herbé and Liebermann’s Leonore 40/45 were 
both produced during the latter part of the season. Karl Randolf was the 
conductor and Joachim Klaiber the producer 

Schwerin. The German radio broadcast a new German version by 
Gerhard Schwalbe and Walter Zimmer of Haydn's opera giocosa, La Vera 
Costanza, in honour of the 150th anniversary of the composer’s death. The 
opera was written to a commission of the Viennese Court in 1776, but 
difficulties delayed its first performance. It was played for the first time at 
Esterhazy in 1779, but was thereafter neglected. This delightful work, with 
its ideal blend of the gay and the grave, is distinguished by its powers of 
sensitive characterization and ensemble in a way that at once foreshadows 
Mozart’s achievements of the 1780s and emphasizes Haydn’s mastery in his 
own right of the comic opera idiom. 

The cast for the broadcast included distinguished singers: Dietrich 
Mausch as the fisherman Massino, Eva-Regina Schulze as his sister Rosina, 
Martin Ritzmann as Erminio, Hannelore Kuhse as the Baroness, Hans 
Ziehnert as her confidant Ernesto, and Hannelore Diehn as her maid-servant 
Lisetta. The Chamber Orchestra of the Schwerin Staatskapelle was intelligently 
and sensitively conducted by Kurt Masur, and Walter Zimmer produced. The 
new textual version achieved its author’s aim of bringing into modern circula- 
tion a score rich in musical treasures. Gunther Norn 

Stuttgart. The season ended with a new production of Orff’s Trionfi: 
Carmina Burana, Catulli Carmina and Trionfo di Afrodite. Ferdinand Leitner 
was the conductor and Paul Hager the producer. 


ICELAND 

Reykjavik. Once a year a full-scale opera is performed at Iceland’s 
National Theatre situated in the capital. Opened in 1950, the building is a 
modern one seating over 600, and has good acoustics as well as an in- 
adequately used but magnificent revolving stage. Opera is fitted in amongst 
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‘The Barber of Seville’ in Iceland 


the 10-12 productions in each season, lasting from September to June. More 
would undoubtedly find ready support from the city’s population of 65,000, 
but they are too costly to stage. 

This season a slightly cut, but very lively, production of J] Barbiere di 
Siviglia is bringing the theatre ‘Sold Out’ notices twice a week. Despite a 
programme note defining opera buffa, the Danish producer, Thyge Thygesen, 
and his all-Icelandic cast interpret it as a rollicking farce and carry the 
audience with them by much comic by-play as well as some excellent singing. 

Unfortunately, Thuridur Palsdottir, who plays Rosina, has a metallic 
timbre, and her deportment belonged to American musicals. Gudmundur Gud- 
jonsson, as Almaviva, had a pleasant light tenor, but roughness in the upper 
register and a look of strain combined to suggest that his vocal resources 
were not sufficient for the role. Gudmundur Jonsson, as Figaro, has a remark- 
able voice, rich and round throughout its considerable compass, and he used 
it with musicianship. Jon Sigurbjérnsson, as Don Basilio, made an excellent 
foil; Kristinn Hallsson was Bartolo, 

The Icelandic Symphony Orchestra of 32 players, though small by 
operatic standards, gave good support, although the tone of the strings was 
sometimes coarse. The conductor was Robert Ottosson, an Icelandic citizen 
of German origin, who recently spent a winter conducting the Berlin State 
Symphony Orchestra. 

There has been much controversy here about the language in which 
opera should be sung. Most singers are trained in Denmark, England or 
Italy, but the balance of opinion is in favour of using Icelandic both for 
ease of singers and enjoyment of audiences. To listen to, Icelandic is akin to 
degutted German—German without the gutturals. And unlike Danish it is 
enunciated forward in the mouth, the tip of the tongue being kept in con- 
stant contact with the teeth to produce the frequent and differently pronounced 
‘th’ sounds. As a singing language it sounds fairly pleasing, although the 
cockney-sounding ‘Yow’ (written ‘Ja’) for ‘Yes’, jars English ears. It must, 
however, present translators of librettos with considerable problems, for every 
word is stressed on the first syllable. 
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Except in visiting companies’ productions, Icelandic has been the language 
of opera given stage performances in Iceland up fo now. The first, in 1951, 
was Rigoletto. Since then La Traviata, Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
The Magic Flute have been produced. Tosca, given in the 1957-58 
season, was the first opera performed by an all-Icelandic cast, artists, mainly 
from Scandinavia, having been imported for leading roles in the others. 
Visiting companies have come from China, Finland, Denmark and Sweden. 


Josephine Orna 
SWEDEN 


The Royal Swedish Opera is having a busy time rehearsing and polishing 
the performances that will be offered to festival audiences in Stockholm and 
then in Edinburgh. Recently two important achievements were presented: 
Handel’s Alcina and a new production of Die Walkiire. Alcina has not been 
given in Sweden since the famous period of Gustaf III in the 18th century. 
To commemorate Handel no effort was spared; the production is very beauti- 
ful, and sparkles with magnificent baroque costumes and scenery. Kerstin 
Hedeby, a well-known designer from the Malmé City Theatre, made her first 
essay with opera, and almost carried off the prize of the evening. Her dazzling 
deep perspectives and opulent silk costumes caused the ultramodern singers 
slight inconvenience, and only the hero, Ingvar Wixell, succeeded with his 
graceful manly movements and very beautiful florid singing. This young 
singer has great talent, and his lyric baritone with its rare warmth and range 
will no doubt be heard on many stages in the world. 

At his side the reliable Erik Saedén gave a fine portrayal of Melisso. Of 
the ladies, Kerstin Meyer as Bradamante was convincing, whereas both 
Elisabeth Séderstrém and Margareta Hallin (Alcina) showed traces of fatigue 
after a strenuous season. The musical production was in the clever hands of 
the young Lars af Malmborg, who together with the musicologist Richard 
Englander of Uppsala University, assured a masterful rendering of the score. 
The orchestra included two harpsichords, and for the first time in Sweden the 
singers were given cadenzas to their arias. Lars af Malmborg, who made his 
official début with this Alcina, showed excellent qualities, and was acclaimed 
as a new Swedish opera conductor. The Walkiire will be seen at Edinburgh. 


Géran Dahlin 
SWITZERLAND 


Lausanne International Festival, 1959. The public here is attached to the 
French tradition in the performance of Gounod’s Faust, and was therefore 
somewhat surprised by the interpretation given by the Belgrade Opera, under 
the direction of Oskar Danon, at the Palais de Beaulieu on the occasion of 
the annual Festival. The performance, revolving around Miroslav Cangalovic’s 
interpretation of the role of Mephisto, suffers from the tendency of this 
distinguished singer to slow down all movement, and to.regard himself, it 
would seem, as the opera’s only important character, Cangalovic possesses, 
without doubt, a magnificent voice; he is at ease in deep bass register as well 
as in that of baritone (which should, in principle, 
make him an excellent Mephisto). However his 
acting, his make-up and his costume are overdone. 

Moreover, he is always accompanied by two 
women-attendants—why, we don’t know—dressed 
like himself. 

Drago Starc (Faust) has an excellent physique 
and a pleasant voice—though a little limited in 
range—and he overworks the falsetto, which 
traditionally is admitted in the Cavatina only, for 
the high C. Radmila Bakocevic, the dark Mar- 
guerite, delighted me personally, although her voice 


Drago Starc as Faust, Miroslav Cangalovic as 
Mephisto, in the Belgrade Opera production of 
‘Faust’ 








is rather ordinary. She is young, slender, expressive and graceful. With her 
excellent miming, she is a refreshing element in such hackneyed scenes as the 
King of Thulé or the Jewel Song. In the last scene, she interprets with moving 
intensity the piece where the heroine reviews in her mind memories of happy 
days. Valentin (Serge Jankovic) sings the Invocation (which is not heard at the 
Paris Opéra). As for Siebel, his rather nondescript role is entrusted to a light 
tenor, but half of it is interpreted by the ‘Flower-girl at Mephisto’s service’ 
(!), Biserka Cvejic. Here is one of the results of the rather overwhelming 
imagination of the director, Friedrich Schramm, who to celebrate the 
centenary thought it necessary to improve upon—in various other ways as well 
—the work of Carré, Barbiere and Gounod. His staging involves almost ex- 
clusively a group of isolated platforms, a solution which might be feasible for 
a single act, but maintains itself only with difficulty for the entire evening. 
Mr. Schramm makes successful discoveries with details: for example, the 
successive entries of various choral groups at the beginning of the feast act, 
or the representation of the stream of wine Mephisto makes run during the 
same scene. But this half-stylized realism results in a stiffness and immobility 
even more conventional than the usual defilé in the scene where the soldiers 
return. The determination to innovate at any cost is often irritating in this 
Faust, which finishes with . . . the reappearance of the old doctor in his 
meditative position at the beginning of the Prologue — as if, after all, 
everything had only been a figment of his vagabond imagination. 

A revival of Prince Igor, conducted by Oskar Danon, interpreted by 
Dusan Popovic (Igor), Valerija Heybalova (Yaroslavna), Drago Starc/ Rudolf 
Francl (Vladimir), Zarco Cvejic/Ilija Gligorijevic (Galitzky), Cangalovic/ 
Cvejic (Konchak), Melanie Bugarinovic/Biserka Cvejic (Konchakovna), en- 
joyed the same success as last year, due above all to the magnificent 
interpretation of the Polovtsian Dances, after which the Belgrade Opera 
eliminated all of the original Act 3, passing directly to the last. Staging by 
Branko Gavella, scenery by Miomir Denic. Marcel Sénéchaud 


Geneva. For Salome the Société Romande des Spectacles had mustered 
a number of established artists—Christel Goltz, Elisabeth Héngen, Josef 
Metternich, Josef Lustig and Murray Dickie—whose performances were not 
entirely satisfactory. If the playing under Leopold Ludwig (who had the 
minimum possible number of players for the work—perhaps 40), was re- 
markable for its reticence, it was Herbert List’s production that proved the 
more disappointing. This was not for the praiseworthy simplicity of his décor 
and his use of lighting in the style of a debilitated Wieland Wagner (who 
nowadays seems to haunt every German performance): but can one really 
dignify with the name of production the bare action of allowing each 
artist to follow his own private notion of the opera’s dramatic events— 
notions that varied from Jokanaan’s almost complete immobility to Salome’s 
unceasing activity, to say nothing of the lack of imagination shown by 
Herodias and the conventional behaviour of Narraboth and the guards? Only 
the group of Jews was alert and well arranged. 

Christel Goltz justly excited the audience by the beauty of her voice 
and the impact of her performance. Her stage presence was less happy: she 
made Salome into a kind of superior personal ballet in which she devoted 
herself, with erratic success, to interpreting physically the music’s rhythms. 
This Dalcrozian reading (in Geneva!) is not merely childish, but extremely 
irritating. She was also afflicted with a poverty of taste that reached its 
nadir in the Dance of the Seven Veils. Her whole dramatic concept was false: 
her first entry was as disturbed as Elektra’s, while at other times she seemed 
to be confusing Salome with Carmen. Herod, draped and beflowered like 
a cinema Nero, showed good vocal qualities, as well as a stunning passive- 
ness in the final scene when he is so shamefully fascinated (it hardly justified 
his order, ‘Kill that woman!’). m 

Monsieur Jabot, a one-act opera buffa with a libretto by Georges Hoff- 
mann after L’Album de Rodolphe Toepffer and with music by Roger Vuataz, 
was given its world premiére under Jean Meylan in a production by Léon 
Ferly. To attempt one’s first stage work on the threshold of 60, especially 
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when hitherto engaged in writing religious music, shows a certain ingenuous- 
ness. Monsieur Jabot is anything but dramatic. The libretto only keeps in 
narrative form the most salient events in the story (a popular one in Geneva) 
of M. Jabot, who must have been of genuinely charming eccentricity. There 
is a heavy insistence on bedroom details that are hardly entertaining. The 
composer’s clumsiness has done the rest. This unstageable opera must have 
given fearful headaches to its producer. 


To make up for this imposition, we were given the chance on the 
same evening to applaud an excellent Werther; this had Rita Gorr as 
Charlotte, with the Californian tenor Richard Martell sketching as romantic 
a Werther as one could wish for. Marcel Sénéchaud 


U.S.S.R. 


Moscow. Rimsky-Korsakov’s Tsar Saltan was the only new production of 
the 1958-59 season—the 183rd—at the Bolshoy, but the company presented 
three operas not previously performed in Moscow at its subsidiary theatre, the 
Filial, and during the spring of this year the Azerbaijanian State Opera 
presented two new productions on the stage of the Bolshoy. Tsar Saltan 
brought the number of Rimsky-Korsakov’s operas in the current repertory up 
to five, the others being The Maid of Pskov, Sadko, Snow Maiden and The 
Tsar's Bride. Produced by G. P. Ansimov, conducted by Nebolsin, with 
— by V. K. Klementiev, it has proved to be a popular Sunday matinée 
work. 

One reason why there have not been more new works on the main stage 
this season was a late start, the result of an autumn tour in Transcaucasia by 
a group of 500 performers and technicians from the Bolshoy, It had been 
hoped to present Prokofiev’s War and Peace (producer Boris Pokrovsky, con- 
ductor Melik-Pashayev, designer Vadim Ryndim) but when the season closed 
there was still a good deal of rehearsal to be done — and Pokrovsky was 
heavily involved in producing the 200-strong company which Sol Hurok is 
presenting at the Madison Square Garden this summer in a Festival of Soviet 
Song and Dance. 


The Filial, however, fulfilled its plans. Its new productions were Jenufa, 
a Soviet-Czech co-production, the conductor Zdenek Chalabala, producer 
Oscar Linhardt, and designer Karel Svolinsky being lent by Prague; the 
earliest of Hungarian operas, Erkel’s Bank Ban (conductor Melik-Pashayev, 
producers Pokrovsky and Yuri Jetrov, designer Ryndin); and a Tartar opera, 
Djalil, composed by Zhiganov on the subject of the Tartar poet Musa Djalil 
who was executed by the Nazis after incarceration in a Berlin prison. 


Two other events deserve notice. The first was the appearances in Carmen 
and Pagliacci of Mario del Monaco, All four performances were broadcast 
and televised, and made a tremendous impact on a public which with some 
justification feels that fate has not been kind to Russia lately with regard to 
tenors. Del Monaco visited the Soviet Union at a time when diplomatic 
negotiations were being reopened about an Italo-U.S.S.R. cultural agreement, 
and his visit was in part motivated by the desire of the Scala management to 
explore the possibilities of a Moscow season, 

The second event concerned not the Bolshoy, but the jeading Soviet 
composer Dmitry Shostakovich (whose Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk is scheduled 
for revival in Leningrad). Like his colleague Kabalevsky, Shostakovitch has 
written an operetta. It is a rumbustious, unpretentious affair on the highly 
topical theme of the housing question. Shostakovich ignores the established 
18th-century canons of the genre, and harks back to Singspiel. Now and again 
he places his tongue firmly in his cheek, turns classical ballet into farce, and 
even pokes fun at old-fashioned grand opera @ la Glinka. His Moskva, 
Cheremushki — the name of a new housing estate — is not likely to gain a 
footing on operetta stages abroad. Its libretto contains too much that would 
prove incomprehensible to all but close students of Soviet urban life, where 
the distribution of new living-quarters is a burning question of the day. But 
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even at its most banal moments the operetta is saved musically by Shosta- 
kovich’s characteristic gift of being able to endow the most unsophisticated 
melodies with originality and charm, 

Ralph Parker 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Ljubljana. At last a Yugoslav opera which can be praised unreservedly! 
I have no hesitation in recommending Crne Maske (The Black Masks) to 
Covent Garden or any other company which is looking for a new production. 
The Slovenian Marij Kogoj (1895-1956), a pupil of Schrecker and Schénberg, 
has composed a score which is dramatic yet lyrical, progressive enough to 
satisfy a jaded palate but not so ‘modern’ that it would shock or bore a 
modern opera public. A second hearing on the radio confirmed the first 
impression that the dramatic atmosphere is not dependent on visual effects 
alone, though a grotesque masked ballet provides a fascinating spectacle. The 
music is a masterpiece in its own right, both in the sung passages and as a 
background to those weighted spoken passages which, as in Fortner’s 
Bluthochzeit, heighten the dramatic effect. 

The opera, based on a drama by Leonid Andreyev, relates the story of 
the Duke Lorenzo, whose masquerade gets out of hand and shows Lorenzo to 
be the result of a liaison between his mother, the queen, and a groom, who 
took advantage of the King’s absence at the Crusades. He resolves to begin a 
new life by killing the old Lorenzo, which he does in a symbolic duel with 
himself. He then struggles against continued doubts until finally the Court 
Jester, hoping to help Lorenzo, burns down the palace. Before the flames 
overwhelm both, Lorenzo, freed of all ties, dispels his doubts and sings a hymn 
to the glory of God. The present production does full justice to the work. 
Samo Smerkolj, as Lorenzo, is seldom absent from the stage, never overacting, 
speaking beautifully and singing clearly. Ljubo Kobal, Vanda Gerloviceva, 
Ladko Korosec, Friderik Lupsa, Miro Brajnik and a host of other soloists, few 
of whom have minor parts, sing well and the whole ensemble is well conducted 
by Samo Hubad. William Marshall 





Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. The Carmelites (June 23) 

The production is as eloquent as ever. Kubelik has the measure of 
the score; I have never admired his conducting more. Elsie Morison 
has deepened and sharpened her portrayal of Blanche. Joan Sutherland 
had passed Mme Lidoine to Una Hale, who floated a vocal line almost 
as pure and serene and appealing. Sylvia Fisher repeated her strong 
interpretation of Mother Marie. But the highlight of the revival was the 
superb portrayal by Regina Resnik of the first Prioress, rugged strength 
personified, so that when the mighty oak split, the fall was the more 
momentous. The power of this impersonation created an electric current 
that seemed to go on flowing long after she herself had left the stage. 

W.S.M. 
Covent Garden. Carmen (July 7) 

The end-of-season revival of Carmen had little of the end-of-term 
atmosphere that often characterizes the last week or so in an opera 
house. John Pritchard, who has not conducted Carmen here for a few 
years, brought a refreshing breath of French elegance into the orchestral 
playing ; and at last we were back to the sung recitatives instead of the 
embarrassing spoken dialogue with its variety of accents. Regina Resnik’s 
Carmen is now an old friend. She has refined her interpretation since we 
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Regina Resnik as the First Prioress, 
in ‘The Carmelites’ 


first saw it two seasons ago, and 
she sang with her usual dramatic 
insight and full-blooded tone. Hans 
Kaart, attempting his second major 
role at Covent Garden, had to fight 
hard to overcome an unflattering 
costume in the first two acts; at 
the moment he does not command 
the legato line to make a satis- 
factory thing of the duet with 
Micaéla, appealingly sung by Joan 
Carlyle, nor of the Flower Song; 
but the more dramatic music 
of Acts 3 and 4 suited him better. Indeed his final act was sung 
and acted with terrific dramatic intensity, and was most exciting. James 
Milligan made a fairly successful début as Escamillo. The voice does not 
sound particularly full and round, but he sang with a good deal of 
punch. Forbes Robinson turned in an amusing study of Zuniga. H.D.R. 


Coliseum (Sadler’s Wells company): The Land of Smiles (July 9) 

The Land of Smiles is an operetta seria, without the gaiety and high 
spirits of The Merry Widow, let alone Die Fledermaus. It is concocted 
with elements from Die Entfiihrung, Turandot and, presumably, Chu 
Chin Chow. No one is merry, and most of the time everyone is sad. It 
was planned as vehicle for Tauber; and Tauber’s ‘You are my heart’s 
delight’ made its success. The hero is a prince of Peking, the heroine a 
Viennese countess who is unwilling to share her husband, even if only in 
a ceremonial way, with four Chinese wives. But the characterization is 
pasteboard, and the mechanics of the action are crude and ill-propor- 
tioned. The only figure who has inherently some life in her is little Mi, 
Prince Su-Chong’s sister. 


The Coliseum performance, produced by Charles Hickman and 
designed by Berkeley Sutcliffe, is as opulent and confident as its predeces- 
sor there; but, as in his Merry Widow, Mr Hickman has aspired no 
higher than any competent hack, given plenty of costumes and chorus 
and dancers to work with, might do. There is none of the imagination, 
or sense of individual character, that distinguished the Fledermaus. It is 
simply routine, and only June Bronhill, as Mi, escapes from it. Well no, 
there is also Barbara Howitt’s Countess Hurwitz, which is vivid, and well 
sung—but after a brief appearance in the first act she disappears. Eliza- 
beth Fretwell and Charles Craig, in the leading roles, sing their senti- 
mental music distinctly well but do not woo us or charm us. Peter 
Grant misses the character of Gustl altogether. Lehér, you may argue, 
does not go very deep: but it was by singing his music as if it did go 
deep that Tauber, and later Schwarzkopf, Gedda and co., made it seem 
so attractive. 

Christopher Hassall’s new translation, in a lowest-common-denomi- 
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(Opposite): three scenes from the Sadler's Wells production of ‘The Land 
of Smiles’ at the Coliseum 


nator idiom of unimaginative popular song, runs easily enough; but | 
beg him to have another shot at the tender duet ‘Meine Liebe’, ruined 
by his pert, prosaic version. Recommended, then, only for those who 
want an unexacting, lavish show and have no nice feelings about style. 

ALP. 
Covent Garden. Lucia di Lammermoor (July 10) 

Joan Sutherland, re-assuming the role of Lucia, received a rapturous 
ovation, no doubt rightly, for a performance which had a deeper expres- 
sion and all the former brilliance and fullness of execution in the testing 
flights of ‘Quando rapito’ and the Mad Scene. The beautiful poise and 
pealing quality of the high notes quite understandably drove the gallery 
crazy with delight. Myself, listening intently, could not dismiss the 
evidence of my ears that the voice in its middle register sounded a little 
tired, dry and brittle. It had not, unless my memory has failed, quite the 
glow or elasticity of the inspired performance of February 17. But, like 
other singers, Miss Sutherland is probably better on some days than 
others. I hope however she will not strain too much after expressiveness 
at the expense of the sheer limpid singing which is the essence of the 
role. Alfredo Kraus, the new Edgardo, sang with taste and well directed 
jets of tone. The comprimarii were much as before though a new 
Bucklaw, Robert Bowmann, sounded scared at his first entry. P.H.-W. 

On the closing night of the season (July 18), Miss Sutherland was in 
excellent voice and gave a superb performance. John Shaw’s Enrico had 
improved out of recognition, and he has gone a long way towards 
mastering Donizetti style. Balkwill’s dramatic handling of the score also 
called for praise. The capacity audience included Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Mr Zeffirelli, and Sgr Oldani, General Secretary of La Scala. H.D.R. 


Joan Sutherland in the Mad Scene of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ 
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David Sim, courtesy The Observer 
Rosina Raisbeck as the Mother, in ‘The Prisoner’ at Sadler's Wells 


Sadler’s Wells (New Opera Company): The Prisoner (Dallapiccola) and 
The Tale of the Wise Maiden (Orff) (July 27) 

The New Opera Company must be tired by now of being told that 
it is ‘gallant’, but one must record with pleasure that its high standard 
of benevolent enterprise was maintained in the 1959 season. The double 
bill here considered consisted of two medium-sized operas, both dating 
from the middle of World War II, and both long overdue, for various 
reasons, for production in London. 

They are absolutely different in genre; indeed their only common 
property seems to be that both mean more than is apparent on the sur- 
face. Il Prigioniero, Dallapiccola’s second opera, is set in the time of the 
Spanish Inquisition. A prisoner, who has undergone terrible tortures, 
senses that he is being treated rather more kindly at last; his gaoler 
even addresses him as ‘Brother’. Then he sees that the cell door has been 
left open ; he makes his way out, and reaches the garden without being 
stopped—indeed, to his surprise, those who do see him simply ignore 
him. In the garden is a large cedar tree; as he advances to it, there 
emerges from its shadows nobody but the Grand Inquisitor, and he is 
identical with the Gaoler ; softly and gently, he leads his ‘brother’ away. 
The illusion of liberty is the last and worst of all tortures. 

Dallapiccola was a friend of Alban Berg, and the music of // 
Prigioniero reminds one of the impact Lulu must have made on the 
Italian composer. It is not, for all that, a derivative work ; its language is 
home ground for anyone acquainted with Berg’s two operas, but the 
style is personal, eloquent, and sincerely heartfelt. Its weaknesses are 
that the climaxes tend to be over-scored (and Leon Lovett, who con- 
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ducted with perceptible conviction seemed quite undaunted by this, and 
even emphasized their fatness, so that the fortissimo passages sounded 
coarse); and that the final scene tails away uncertainly, whereas one 
should be stunned by the ultimate paradox of cruelty and tenderness, 
hope and hopelessness; but its strength is in the immense clarity and 
suggestibility of the work as a whole. I do not account it great music, 
but it is extremely touching and impressive. 

To say that the production and performance left something to be 
desired is not to belittle the achievement of the company in actually 
giving us all a chance to see as well as hear the opera. Of the three 
principal singers, only Rosina Raisbeck, as the Mother, got across the 
musical and dramatic eloquence of her part. Alexander Young gave a 
competent reading of the Gaoler, but when he came to the Inquisitor 
confused gentleness with a sort of negative, almost sugary, smoothness 
that conveyed no sinister undertone to me at all. John Cameron failed 
to project the characteristic substance of heroism behind the nervous, 
wits-end exhaustion of the Prisoner, and his voice, in itself of fine 
potentiality, is losing its ring and tonal focus; it would be wasteful if, 
with his vocal material, he became merely an adequate baritone. I was 
happier about Anthony Besch’s production than some of my colleagues ; 
the major mistake was in the lighting: a forecloth, representing a 
monstrous head (a fine piece of painting, though not really helpful), was 


The Three Vagabonds in ‘Die Kluge’ at Sadler's Wells: Leon Greene, 
Edward Byles and Geoffrey Clifton 
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used, and when the stage behind it was illuminated, the gauze remained 
partly visible. If this was deliberate, it was messy and ineffective. Ralph 
Koltai’s sets were reasonable, but not unified in style. An important 
feature of the work is the grandiose, monolithic use of an off-stage 
choir for interludes between the scenes. These choruses were splendidly 
sung, but the amplification gave them a far from hi-fi sound. The 
composer sanctions loudspeakers here (the premiére at Florence in 1950 
—see Lord Harewood’s review, OPERA, August 1950—was similarly 
handicapped); what is really needed is stereophonic amplification. 


Orff’s satirical fairy-tale piece (he carefully does not call it an opera) 
is entitled The Story of the King and the Clever Woman. To call her the 
Wise Maiden seemed arch and inappropriate. Not that there is not arch- 
ness in the text; much of the cross-talk, not only for the curious trio of 
vagabonds (who talk Latin as well as vulgar German!) but also for the 
King and the other characters, is smart and rather precious—it was 
exaggerated in the translated dialogue of Caryl Brahms and Ned 
Sherrin, even when their renderings were to be admired for their aptitude. 
But it is not a smug piece ; it is robust and earthy, and sometimes coarse, 
and behind its perverse insistence that till-ready accompaniments make 
viable thematic material, and its elevation of the principle of repetition 
to the status of a dogma, there is a freshness that can be most appealing, 
even if you think the method despicable. I cannot admire Orff’s music, 
but I usually enjoy it, and think it superficially quite effective. It is 
supposed to bring the house down, and it does. If you treat it properly. 
The New Opera Company’s production didn’t. The unrhythmical and 
sluggish, badly balanced orchestral playing that Brian Priestman obtained 
from his band (tired, no doubt, after Dallapiccola) could be excused for 
a variety of reasons, and was not a misconception, as was the humdrum 
film that he laid over the score, so that the opera seemed twice as long 
as it is (or ought to be). It is not a misconception, but a mistake to 
attempt Die Kluge unless you can make it sound enchanting and 
virtuoso. The fault in the production (by Colin Graham) was to turn the 
artificial element in the treatment into chichi, so that the sections which 
are meant to be light and amusing became silly and boring (for example 
the trial of the donkey man and the mule driver). Mr Graham’s set, his 
own design, was pretty and brightly coloured, like a piece of German 
rustic cabinet work ; but the ceiling of the back stage was too low. The 
idiom of the production may have been forced on Mr Graham by the 
lethal miscasting of Joseph Ward, a baritone with a voice of warm, 
fragile beauty, in the role of the King who is a coarse bully as well as a 
clot. This had the effect of making his part in the third scene (the 
meeting of the King and Clever Girl) virtually inaudible, and his furious 
dismissal of her in scene 9 a moment of petulance that would not have 
frightened anybody. The conception of a spineless, effeminate tyrant is 
doubtless interesting, but it has nothing to do with Die Kluge. April 
Cantelo sang prettily as the clever girl, when she contrived to master the 
incipient wobble in her attractive voice; and I liked the woolly headed 
Taffy that Edward Byles made of First Vagabond. The Vagabonds’ 
scenes, by the way, are very difficult to bring off ; Mr Graham deserves 
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credit for making them not intolerable, though they need to go at a 
much quicker and more vital tempo. 


Some people have reeled with scornful astonishment at the thought 
that Die Kluge might mean more than appears on the surface. Never- 
theless there is some justification for the view. Germans, and not of this 
century alone, are almost pathologically drawn to symbolism and inner 
meanings. Orff himself calls the piece a ‘Little World-Theatre’, and in 
conversation some years ago he told me that the King represented every 
bullying totalitarian overlord, just as the Muledriver stands for the 
Might-is-Right type of spiv who flourishes amid such circumstances. 
There is a good deal of social criticism in the libretto, notably in the trio 
‘Als die Treue war geboren’ which has a litany middle section about the 
dreadful fates that have overtaken Faith, Justice, Piety, Truth, and 
Honesty (that they were allowed to be cried out loud in Nazi Germany 
may be explained by the fact that their names were said in Latin). The 
suggestion that there is anything Nazified about Die Kluge is laughable ; 
that it is anti-Nazi (and anti any form of totalitarian rule) seems to me 
as plain as daylight. W.S.M. 


Sadler’s Wells (New Opera Company): The Rake’s Progress (July 28) 


Thanks to the BBC, to Glyndebourne, and to the New Opera Com- 
pany who took the initiative in staging The Rake’s Progress in the city 
of its setting, Stravinsky’s score has become part of our musical experi- 
ence. Few works establish themselves so decisively, so quickly, in the 
listener’s mind. His reaction, at each fresh hearing, is likely to be two- 
fold: ‘How well I remember it’ alternating with ‘what wonderful things 
there are that I had forgotten’. The performance as Sadler’s Wells had 
qualities that set it apart from the Glyndebourne version, and from the 
composer-conducted records. One, not the most important, was that all 
the cast, and the conductor, designer and producer spoke the same 
language, so that the presentation had a unique consistency of tone and 
idiom. Still more impressive was Leon Lovett’s conducting. 


Other conductors of it have shown a tendency to treat the work 
primarily as a last-fruit of Stravinsky’s neo-classic manner. Clarity, preci- 
sion of tone, balance and rhythm have been their aim. The chamber 
accompaniments might have come from the Dumbarton Oaks Concerto. 
And all too often the singers have taken their cue, and placed their vocal 
lines in a divertimento which has delighted the ear, but left the heart 
unmoved. Mr Lovett, however, found the work to be full of lyrical 
beauties. For example, he phrased the music which accompanies Anne’s 
arrival in London, or the figure of the final duet between Anne and 
Tom, as feelingly as if it were indeed the Bach Passion which inspired it. 
He missed none of the bright, strange, fresh colours: the woodland 
fragrance of the opening, or the creak and chink of the stones-into-bread 
machine as it is wheeled in. His rhythms were alert, his handling of the 
fast passages crisp and precise. But he found no need to dry the score. 
Tom’s arias, Anne’s aria, the duet between Baba and Anne, and most 
of all, the Prison Scene, held us spellbound with their ravishing beauty. 
This was a Rake that looked forward to the strange beauties of Agon 
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“Yenis de Marney 


The Brothel Scene in the New Opera Company production of ‘The 
Rake’s Progress’ 


and Threni. But it is only fair to note that a colleague, noted for his 
understanding of contemporary music, dismissed Mr Lovett’s ‘drastic 
mishandling’ of the score, without further explanation. 


This intensely lyrical conception of the Rake found its counterpart 
in Kenneth Bowen’s performance of the title role. Mr Bowen has devel- 
oped greatly since first he did the part here two years ago. He seems to 
have tried to imagine how, say, McCormack might have caressed the 
phrases, giving to each its maximum meaning and beauty. His voice is 
an attracive lyrical tenor still of no great power; but mature and fully 
equipped tenors do not sing the wonderful aria ‘Vary the strain’ so 
admirably, or the Prison sequences so movingly. Heather Harper was a 
sweet and true Anne, Raymond Hayter a smooth and able Shadow, and 
Monica Sinclair a Baba who sang tellingly, though her portrayal was not 
quite in focus. Brian Trowell’s production was subtle and imaginative ; 
Lionel March’s sets were excellent ; the chorus was first-rate. A.P. 





Obituary 


Ernest Newman, the doyen of English music critics, died on July 7. He 
was 90. While engaged in business in his native Liverpool, he published 
Gluck and the Opera (1895) and A Study of Wagner (1899). In 1905 he 
became music critic of The Manchester Guardian, from 1906-19 of The 
Birmingham Post. In 1919 he came to London as critic of The Observer, and 
the following year went to The Sunday Times, for which he wrote until his 
retirement last year. Among his numerous books are a four-volume life of 
Wagner (1933-47); and Opera Nights, More Opera Nights and Wagner Nights 
which have deepened the enjoyment and increased the understanding of 
thousands of opera-goers. Next month we hope to publish an appreciation of 
this great critic by Neville Cardus. 
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Gramophone Records 
(Reviewed by the Editor) 


EUGENE ONEGIN (Tchaikovsky), with Galina Vishnevskaya (Tatiana), 
Larisa Avdeyeva (Olga), Valentina Petrova (Larina), Eugenia Verbitskaya 
(Nurse), Sergei Lemeshevy (Lensky), Eugene Belov (Onegin), Ivan Petrov 
(Gremin), Andrei Sokolov (Triquet), and Georgy Pankov, Igor Mikhailov, 
Nikolai Timchenko. Orchestra and Chorus of the Bolshoy Theatre. Boris 
Khaikin. PARLOPHONE PMA 1050-2. 

This set certainly supersedes the Belgrade Opera version on Decca released 
in 1956, and also the previous Bolshoy (almost) complete recording with 
Kruglikova, Nortzov and Koslovsky. The present performance gave me more 
pleasure than any other Russian opera recording I know, and left one with the 
feeling of complete satisfaction on nearly all counts — singing, orchestral 
playing, and recording. 

The outstanding performance is that of Galina Vishnevskaya as Tatiana. 
Some of us were lucky enough to hear this fine Russian soprano recently in 
London at the Festival Hall, singing Tatiana’s Letter Song, and one felt then 
how complete an artist she was. Unlike many Slav sopranos, Vishnevskaya’s 
voice is steady and never shrill, and in addition it is an organ of great natural 
beauty. Her passionate and intelligent singing gives constant pleasure. So does 
that of Belov in the title role, and Petrov as Gremin. Lemeshev is no longer 
the youthful tenor we remember from war-time films, but he phrases Lenksy’s 
aria most impressively, and succeeds in drawing a positive character picture of 
the poet. 

On the whole the tempi adopted by Boris Khaikin are rather slower than 
those to which we are accustomed in western Europe, but they sound 
absolutely right. An interesting note: Monsieur Triquet’s couplets are sung 
in Russian, not French. Does the Bolshoy also have the Countess in The 
Queen of Spades sing her Grétry song in Russian? This appears to be taking 
opera in the language of the audience too far. 


Recitals 

CHARLES CRAIG: ‘Fame in a Night’. La Bohéme: Che gelida manina; 
Aida: Celeste Aida; Rigoletto: Questa o quella and La donna é mobile; 
Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba; Turandot: Non piangere, Lit) and Nessun dorma; 
Faust: Salve! dimora casta e pura; Marta: M’appari; La Fanciulla del West: 
Ch’ella mi creda; L’Elisir d’Amore: Una furtiva lagrima; Manon Lescaut: 
Donna non vidi mai; Tosca: Recondita armonia; Fedora: Amor ti vieta. 
Orchestra conducted by Michael Collins. HMV CLP 1271 (mono), CSD 1264 
(stereo). 

While it is very gratifying that Mr. Craig bursts out on HMV as a 
celebrity in the same month as Miss Sutherland on Decca, was it really 
necessary for HMV to vulgarize this solo début with a flashy title and sleeve, 
some gushing notes, and some inartistic orchestral endings to arias? Could 
not Mr. Craig have achieved a more dignified success on his own considerable 
merits? 

As far as this British tenor’s singing is concerned, it is pretty good — it 
could be even better. Mr. Craig has yet to learn to produce sustained soft 
tones to balance his fine Italianate outbursts. But he has been well taught, and 
the Italian style sounds most authentic. At the moment the tenor is a better 
Puccini than Verdi singer, and his ‘Amor ti vieta ’ from Giordano’s Fedora is 
one of the best of existing versions. Why, incidentally, does an English tenor 
sing an aria from Faust in Italian? 


ANNA MOFFO: Et incarnatus est and Laudamus te (from Mass in C minor); 
Alleluja (from Exsultate, jubilate); Misera, dove son?; Die Zauberfléte: Ach, 
ich fiihl’s; Il Re Pastore: L’amerd, saré costante. Philharmonia Orchestra. 
Alceo Galliera. COLUMBIA 33C 1061. 

Some very pretty Mozart singing, and at times something more when the 
soprano gets under the skin of the music, as in the first excerpt from the Mass. 
There is no denying that this young American possesses one of the sweetest 
voices of the day. 
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Readers’ Letters 
Covent Garden Booking 


I feel that Mr. Blyth is rather hard on those who purchase all eight tickets allowed and 
then sell them to their friends. For a variety of reasons not all opera-goers are able to be at 
the Royal Opera House when booking opens. Many people, for instance, do not work in 
central London and some who do may not have understanding bosses! In my own case 1 
must depend on kind-hearted friends to ee If — a bor sng 

‘ i ost sure that I would not have been a las. 
ee ee ee ee ee ALAN L. FORSYTH, Wallesay, Cheshire. 


A further point concerning the Covent Garden booking arrangements for Callas : 
Telephone booking4 were not accepted on the first day of booking, neither for the Traviata 
performances last year nor for Medea this year. This means, in effect, that people whose 
work does not allow them to queue are unable to obtain tickets for these performances. 
Furthermore, there was no announcement in the programme of this restriction on telephone 
booking. I discovered it by attempting to book by telephone for Traviata. A letter of 
complaint to Mr. Webster went unanswered and there was still ne announcement in the 
programme this year. A. E. BIRD, Dorking, Surrey. 


I appeal to you to give special prominence in Opera to this subject of booking. For 
several years I have fought a one-man battle with the management on the subiect of the 
queue ticket system. Their defence is that on one occasion when they discontinued the 
system they received a petition for its reintroduction, and that they are at a loss to devise 
a better system. 

{After -an -analysis of the curious and unsatisfactory British aqueue-system — ‘* as long as 
you sleep in the queue at night your place is kept for you during the day. I even went to my 
office as usual during the day while people who had taken part of their annual holiday to 
queue were ‘behind’ me. At 6 a.m. on the morning of the Medea queue not more than 
a dozen of the first hundred people were actually standing in their places *"’— Mr. Edwards 
goes on to propose a scheme which should interest Covent Garden] : 

Using amphitheatre and last season’s statistics as an illustration, I believe such a system 
might operate as follows. (The season opened on October 31, and 17 productions were seen, 
plus the Ring cycles.) For the purpose of serving the regular subscribers a date in September 
would be selected when there would be offered for sale books of subscription tickets in a 
choice of two series (15 tickets or 12) in each of the price ranges, 7s., 8s. 6d., Ils. and 13s. 
The holder of a book of tickets would be entitled to exchange these at subsequent booking 
periods for seat tickets for 15 or 12 different performances. For certain productions he 
would be required to pay a supplement, and for productions such as Medea he would be 
restricted to not more than two performances with one book. Books of tickets might con- 
tinue to be available after the season had begun but would not be transferable to another 
season. A week later seat-booking would commence for holders of subscription tickets only. 
At this date 175 of the 354 amphitheatre seats would be placed on sale for each performance 
of the booking period and would be available to subscribers by post or personal call. About 
a week later a further 184 seats would become available for each performance and the 
general public, including agencies. Twenty seats would be reserved for sale at the theatre 
on the day of performance only. The extra work involvted would be the printing of the books 
of subscription tickets and the organization of separate booking dates for subscribers and 
occasional patrons. The system would help the box office staff, however, by reducing the 
strain on each opening date. Such a system lends itself to modifications. Subscribers might 
be given a discount, or for the purpose of the subscription series the season might be divided 
into two six month periods. But whatever objections the Covent Garden management might 
find, I am certain that any system of this kind is preferable to one compelling opera and 
ballet patrons to spend a night sleeping on the pavement. 

PETER T. EDWARDS, Leytonstone, E.11. 
* Turandot’ in Manchester 


Your correspondent, Mr. Banks, writes an interesting letter. I, too, saw the production 
of Turandot in Manchester—maybe it was the same performance—and I entirely disagrce 
with him. I have not seen Turandot before, but I go as regularly as I can to Covent Garden 
on my visits to London. Given the less adequate facilities in Manchester, it seems to me 
that Covent Garden perform just as well there as in London. Mr. Banks must be very hard 
to please. J. G. C. MILNE, Sheffield University. 


It would be interesting to know against what comparative background Mr Peter B. Banks 
makes his sweeping condemnation of the standard of the Covent Garden Manchester season 
last March. Having seen five of the six works then presented, and also having seen three of 
those five in London recently, I find his cruel remarks about Turandot in particular inexplic- 
able. It was for me, as a performance, the highlight of the season, with the chorus at its 
magnificent best (the chorus always sings well in Manchester: it must be the climate), the 
orchestra (under Pritchard) near-perfect, and a group of soloists of as high distinction as one 
iis likely to encounter anywhere outside about three Italian cities. 

Mr Banks’s sweeping condemnation extends to the lovely production of Lucia. The 
Rosenkavalier and the Aida were quite indistinguishable from the very good standard we get 
in those works in London (except for the unavoidable scaling-down in size of the latter to 
meet the limitations of the Manchester stage), and in Aida we heard an excellent soprano 
(Lafayette), who did not, I think, sing the role in London. The Rosenkavalier, both as given 
in London and in Manchester, is in most respects superior to the Hartmann production 
currently on view in Hamburg (not to be confused with his much better production at 
Munich)—generally considered operatically somewhat ahead of the Lancashire city. 

L. G. LOVELL, Rotherham. 
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How your delight in Opera and good music 
could be deepened by your participation in the 
services of London’s Special Gramophone 
Shoy . . . whether you live in town or far afield. 
Take The Monthly Letter for example. Costing 
only 10/- per annum, post free, this publication keeps 
you advised of all the latest record releases, previews those to come, and contains such 
information as makes it invaluable to the collector of classical records. May we send you a 
specimen copy, together with details of our other exclusive services to Opera lovers? 


If it’s ‘ on record ° it’s at 
LONDON’S SPECIAL 
GRAMOPHONE SHOP 


6 Newman St., London, W.1. Phone: MUS 9977 


} j 
Handmade 
Gramophones Lia 
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OPERA ANNUAL FRANCIS POULENC 
No. 6 Henri Hell 
Edited by Harold Rosenthal This important first study in 


: English of the delightful, 
dope ‘lee — "© Hasgimats contemporary composer has 
ie ee eee Sere ee eee bsen acclaimed by’ public and 
before, See page 628. as , 

critics. Illustrated. 18s. 
Illustrated. 25s. 


OPERA THEMES ERNEST NEWMAN 


AND PLOTS One of the enduring monu- 
ments of this great critic who 


ee recently died are his books of 
The largest and most com- collected essays. 
prehensive book of its kind FROM THE WORLD oF 
on the market, containing not NUSIC 15s 
only the stories but a detailed . 
analysis of the music of all MORE ESSAYS FROM THE 
the standard operas. 30s. WORLD OF HUSIC 21s. 


JOHN CALDER, 17 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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SADLER’S WELLS 


Sep. Coventry Theatre 
7 Fledermaus 

8 Don Giovanni 

9 Butterfly 

10 Fledermaus 

11 Andrea Chénier 
12 (m) Hansel 

12 (e) Fledermaus 

Sep. Alhambra, Bradford 
14 Fledermaus 

15 Don Giovanni 

16 Butterfly 
17 Fledermaus 

18 Andrea Chénier 
19(m) Hansel 

19 (e) Fledermaus 


Opera Calendar 





Sep. Empire, Liverpool 
21 Fledermaus 

22 Don Giovanni 
23 Butterfly 

24 Fledermaus 
25 Andrea Chénier 
26 (m) Hansel 
26 (e) Fledermaus 

Sep. Gaumont, Southampton 
28 Fledermaus 
29 Don Giovanni 
30 Andrea Chénier 
Oct 

l Fledermaus 

rs Butterfly 

3(m) Hansel 

3 (e) Fledermaus 


COVENT GARDEN: Sep. 18, Rheingold; 23, Walkiire; 28, Siegfried; Oct. 2, 


Gotterdammerung. 


SADLER’S WELLS (Coliseum): 


The Merry Widow (from Sep. 1). 
EDINBURGH FESTIVAL (ROYAL OPERA, STOCKHOLM): 


Sep. 1, 


9, 


11, Rigoletto; 2, 7, Walkiire; 3, 5, Aniara; 4, 12, Ballo; 5, 8, 10, Wozzeck. 


FESTIVAL HALL: Sep. 23, Callas Operatic Concert; 
cond. Giulini. 

BBC BROADCASTS: Sep. 5, Aniara from Edinburgh; 
12, Maestro di Cappella, Bruscantini recording; 
18, Rheingold; 
y 3 Gotterdammerung from Covent Garden. 


Schwarzkopf, Waechter, etc., 


Edinburgh; 
Cavalleria, Italian tape; 





After dining at ALBERT one feels 
at Peace with all the World. 


—Robin Douglas 


RESTAURANT 
ALBERT 


53-55 Beak Street, 
Regent Street, W.1. 
* 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
under personal supervision of 
MONSIEUR ALBERT 
LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. 
DINNER 4 , 10s. 6d. 
Also A La Carte specialities. 
Facilities for parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296. 
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28, Figaro 


You are there .. 


occupying the best seats at Covent Garden, 
the “Met."*", La Scala, the Vienna State 
Opera, Salzburg, Bayreuth or Glyndebourne, 
without leaving your favourite armchair— 
thanks to STEREO! These remarkable new 
discs have been with us barely a year. but 
already we have a sizeable repertoire of 
Stereo-recorded operas: Figaro and 
Giovanni; Rheingold and Walkiire, Acts | 
& 3; Madama Butterfly, Turandot and 
Fanciulla del West; Trovatore, Forza Del 
Destino, Medea, Barbiere di Siviglia, Gio- 
conda. Mefistofele, “Cav” and Rosen- 
kavalier; and cach new month brings 
further additions to the list. If you have 
not yet heard any of these, it is high time 
that you did—especially the Decca Rhein- 
roid, which has been justly acclaimed the 
world over as the finest recording ever 
made. 

At 100 Queensway we offer the ideal setting 
in which to sample stereo opera, while our 
unsurpassed knowledge and experience of the 
subject is at your disposal. Our showroom is 
open daily, 9.30 to 5.30 (Fridays, 9.30 to 7; 
closed Thursdays), and we invite you to 
call, without the slightest obligation, for 
a demonstration and consultation. On 
Saturday afternoons, 2 to 4.30, we present 
LIVE RECORD REVIEW, a concert of 
the latest mono and sterec records (with 
vocal music featured on the 4th Saturday 
of each month) played on the finest avail- 
able equipment. 


with 
10, Wozzeck from 
13 (Home), 
23, Walkiire; 28, Siegfried; Oct. 


Thomas Heinitz music 1In THE HOME 


BAY 2077 


100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 














pf Photo: St. Ciair Zanton 


portrays ROMANTIC HEROINES 


Weber 
‘DER FREISCHUTZ’—Act 2: Wie nahte mir der Schlummer 
Act 3: Und ob die Wolke 


Wagner ” 
*TANNHAUSER’— Act 2: Elisabeth’s Greeting; 
Act 3: Elisabeth’s Prayer 


*‘LOHENGRIN ’— Act 1: Elsa’s Dream; 
Act 2: Euch Luften, die mein Klagen (with CHRISTA LUDWIG) 


33CX1658 (Mono) SAX2300 (Stereo) Available from September 4th 


334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
(Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd.) 


E.M.I. Records Ltd., 8-11 Great Castle St., London. W.! 
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OPERA ANNUAL 





At this time of the year OPERA by special arrangement with the 
publishers are enabled to offer the OPERA ANNUAL to its subscribers. 
The new OPERA ANNUAL is due to appear in September at a published 
price of 25/-. Any readers of OPERA who order the OPERA ANNUAL 
from us before 15th October will be able to buy at the special price of 
22/6d. ($3.50) which includes post and packing. Your remittance must be 
accompanied by the attached order form or a letter giving your name 
and address. 


The new annual, now in its sixth year, is lavishly illustrated with both 
black and white and full colour illustrations of operatic performances all 
over the world and has articles by Norman Tucker on Sadler’s Wells, its 
problems and its future, Julian Herbage on the recent revival of operas 
by Handel, David Ewen who gives the history of the Metropolitan Opera, 
Teadoro Celli on Callas, George London, the famous bass, on “Prima 
Donnas I Have Sung Against”, Robert Breuer on Richard Strauss 
Memories, Pavel Eckstein on Janacek’s Operas, together with many other 
articles On Opera composers, personalities, and practices. As in previous 
years the OPERA ANNUAL has long and comprehensive surveys of the 
past Opera seasons in England, America, Europe and elsewhere. There is a 
special article about singers on film and a review of the overa recordings 
of the last two years, together with the usv*! appendices, which include a 
comprehensive listing of the opera houszs of the world, their repertoires 
and staffs, an operatic obituary, etc, The book is lavishly illustrated from 
beginning to end. 


To avail yourself of this special offer cut out the attached coupon and 
send it back with your remittance for 22/6d. ($3.50) post free. 


Order form 


To OPERA, 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. 


Please reserve for me one copy of the OPERA ANNUAL No. 6, at 
the specially reduced rate of 22s. 6d. post free ($3.50). P.O./Cheque for 
22s. 6d. ($3.50) enclosed. 


WTTTITITITITITITITI TTT TTT Tritt tr Pee 


(Cheques and Postal Orders to be made nayable to OPERA.) 

















Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal, by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C4., and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 























CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPERA — BALLET FESTIVALS and THEATRES 


inctuding 
OPERA SEASON 
WAGNER FESTIVAL BAYREUTH, 1960 


and all other leading Festivals. 
Official Booking Agents for the Association of European Musical Festivals. 


TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 
FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON °: S.W.3 











KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 
SADLER’S WELLS TRUST COLISEUM 
LIMITED CHARING CROSS TEM 3161 
presents Sadler’s Wells Operetta Season 


SADLER’S WELLS 
OPERA COMPANY The Merry 


Tour of the following towns: Widow 


Week commencing: 
7th Septebmer: by Franz Lehar 
COVENTRY THEATRE, COVENTRY 


' . ri 1 
14th September: English Version by Christopher Hassal 


From the German of Victor Leon and 





ALHAMBRA, BRADFORD Leo Stein. 
21st September: with 

EMPIRE, LIVERPOOL JUNE BRONHILL PETER GRANT 

28th September: HOWELL GLYNNE 

GAUMONT, SOUTHAMPTON 

Directed by.............+-. Charles Hickman 
Details of repertoire and booking Choreographer ..............0+++ Pauline Grant 
direct from the Theatre concerned. IE ois ocsnctsnshskereinarlcnniies Theau Neu 

















OPERA BACK NUMBERS 


Vol. | out of print. Vol. 2 numbers 3 to 5, 7, 9 to ll,and 13 
available. All subsequent issues available except Vol. 4 Number 
9. Back numbers can be had at 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 9d.). 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO ROLLS HOUSE. 





Please make cheques payable to ‘‘ OPERA, 
ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Confucius he say... 


“He who listen to music with one ear and to wife 
with other unlikely to lead harmonious life. ” 


We say solution not easy, but possible. Consider wife 
first. She fond of beautiful home, elegant furniture. 

Not like ugly boxes, tangled wires (catch dust — maybe 
dangerous ?). Now he; lover of music, critic of performance. 
He most likely treasurer of fine things, but 
unlikely to possess treasury. 


How to fulfil all such admirable require- 
ments ? What must be inevitable price to 
pay for harmony in home? We offer 
humble solution. Suggest you consider 
very attractive and highest quality re- 
producer at most reasonable price shown 


below. Next, use simple strategy on 
wife ; permit her to hit on harmonious 
idea of combining elegance and elec- 
tronics. Loved One’s quiet satisfaction 
will then leave you with two peaceful 
ears you need for stereophonic sound. 


Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ with SPAII amplifier 
fitted: £49. 7s. 
e: 17 gns. tax paid. 


SL7! $1.71 Loudspeaker E 


SL7I 

















In design, construction and performance the 
Avantic SPA1r1 Stereophonic Amplifier 
meets all accepted standards of high fidelity. 
The twin push-pull output stages can be 
combined for standard monaural repro- 
duction at the turn of a switch. The SL71 
Loudspeaker Enclosure with separate low 


and high frequency units has a wide fre- 
quency response free from unwanted 
resonances. 

The cabinets are designed for the modern 
home. The Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ has 
space for a record player unit or tape deck as 
well as a special v.h.f./f.m. radio. 


The SPArr can be obtained as an attractively styled shelf-type unit for 28 gns. 
Send this advertisement with name and address for full details. 





SHOWROOMS : 











BEAM-ECHO LIMITED, LONDON, W.1 


8 ECCLESTON STREET, S.W.1. 
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